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J. S. Bach THE PASSION OF OUR LORD ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW— New English translation by Robert Shaw 3.00 


Bernstein — CHORAL SELECTIONS FROM “WEST SIDE STORY’’— (SATB) Six of the most 
successful selections from the Broadway musical! arranged by William Stickles 50 


FOR BOYS ONLY—A collection of favorites for Jr. High Schoo! Glee Club edited by Robert Wadsworth and 
Rufus Wheeler. (TTB) (Lawson-Gould) 1.00 


Fraser — CARILLON —A Christmas cantata for women’s choirs or school choirs (SSA). Written especially 
for a high school Christmas concert, it is also well suited for the large number of women’s choirs now 
performing Jao 


Grieb—AN EASTER CAROL SERVICE FOR JUNIOR CHOIR 75 


Grieb— CHRISTMAS CAROL SERVICE—A Christmas Caro! service in eight scenes with readings 
adapted from holy scripture and original carols by Herbert Grieb 60 


Haydn — THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST— New English translation by Maria Massey. A Sacred 


Cantata for solo voices, mixed chorus and piano 1.25 
Hollingsworth—STABAT MATER —For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices with Piano accompaniment .75 
Licht— THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH CHOIR BOOK 50 


Mozart — REGINA COELI—Four-Part chorus of Mixed Voices and four solo voices 
with piano accompaniment 


Purcell — TE DEUM LAUDAMUS AND JUBILATE—First American publication 
Sacco—WHO ARE YOU?7—A Cantata based on an incident from Lewis Carroll's ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” . 


Schuman — CHORUSES FROM THE MIGHTY CASEY — Six Choral selections 
from the baseball opera 75 


Sister Parente —- MASS IN HONOUR OF OUR LADY OF VICTORY —A Sacred Cantata for two-part 
chorus of women's voices 49 


Just Published for Organ and Chorus: 


Dubois —THE SEVEN LAST WORDS — Complete 
Organ score by Norris L. Stephens 














Copies available for inspection. Address Educational Department. 


Coed. East 43rd Street. New York 17. N. Y. In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 








When you listen to Fennell you hear 


LUDWIG... most famous name on drums 
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4 ri the drum standard of the world for tone quality and craftsmanship! 
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the NEW 


professional 


SYMPHONIC TYMPANI 


EXTERNAL TENSION 

BALANCED ACTION PEDAL 

8 KEY TENSION TUNING RODS 
NEW 26° and 29° DIAMETERS 
ONE-PIECE PARABOLIC KETTLES 


50 Golden Years 
The Ludwig's proudly 
present their GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 
Catalog No. 60 . 64 
packed four-color pages 
of drums, outfits and ac- 
cessories. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 








Wm. F. Ludwig continues to set world 
standards of tympani perfection with the all 
new PROFESSIONAL SYMPHONIC Model. New 
External Tension places all tuning mechanism on 
the outside of kettle. Eight key tension rods provide 
more accurate and sensitive tuning. 26” and 29” 
diameters offer greater tonal body throughout entire 
range. Exclusive Ludwig Balanced Action pedal 
assures fast, effortless tuning. 
Here is the finest in tympani design and tonal 
response, built by the leading manufacturer of pedal 
tuned tympani. 





obudwig orum co. men pec ol 


1728 NORTH DAMEN AVENUE : CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 








Rehearsed! Performed! Evaluated / 


THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS TO EVERY COMPOSITION APPROVED 
FOR PUBLICATION BY THE INTERLOCHEN PRESS! 


With our famous “living laboratory”, the NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP, we can put 
all of these numbers to the test, and you can be sure that what finally makes the grade, 
and is stamped “APPROVED FOR PUBLICATION”, is good musically and is accept- 


able to musicians and educators everywhere! Try these numbers and see for yourself! ! ! 


Band Clarinet Choir 


ARRANGEMENTS by RUSSELL HOWLAND 


DON GILLIS 
DEBUSSY 


Unistrut—Concert March 
Downbeat—Narrator and Band From the Petite Suite: En Bateau, Menuet, 
Variations On A Kitchen Sink Ballet, Cortege 

Moon Mist MENDELSSOHN 


This Solemn Hour Saltarello from Symphony No. 4 


Footsie 
: : J. S. BACH 
» : s ) ~~. . ~ . . 
. —— No 1 For Band Sinfonia from Christmas Oratorio 
e Pleasant Years O Lamb of God 
Uncle Walt’s Waltz O Sacred Head 


ALAN GRAYSON MOZART 


Tambalino Overture to the Impresario 


Orchestra String Orchestra 


VLADIMIR BAKALEINIKOFF DON GILLIS 
Symphonie Miniature Soliloquy 

Strictly For Strads 

BREVAL-DALLEY 


Concerto For Orchestra BURRILL PHILLIPS 


Three Easy Pieces for String Orch. 


DON GILLIS 
The Alamo 


Order 


Write 
from 


for 


Catalogues ' INTERLOCHEN PRESS 


MATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
Naeerten ben Ahir hage 
Nteneercmes Mat fe Pe 


your 


dealer 

















N.W., Was shington 6. D 
ja $3 Foreign $4.00 
“Copies 65¢ 
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by MURSELL — TIPTON — LANDECK 
NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON 


A complete program for grades | 
through 6 promotes deeper under- 
standing and systematic growth in the 
skills of music. 


The vitality and appeal of the content 
stimulate enjoyable, successful learn- 
ing—a new level of achievement for 
every pupil. 


TEACHER’S BOOK AND TEN RECORDS FOR EACH GRADE 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Chicago * San Francisco * Dallas * Atlanta 


NIMAC MUSIC LISTS. An important an- 
nouncement has been released as one of 
the significant results of the meeting of 
the Executive Council of the National 
Board of Control of the National Inter- 
scholastic Music Activities Commission 
held last August at Interlochen, Mich- 
igan, during the Interim Meeting of the 
MENC National Board of Directors and 
the presidents of the MENC affiliated 
State Music Jducators Associations. 


In view of the widespread use of the 
band, orchestra and choral music lists 
and the lists for solos and ensembles, it 
was decided by the NIMAC Board to ex- 
pand activities in this area. 

Publication of the next issue of the 
solo, ensemble and large organization 
music lists has been scheduled for May 
1960. At that time the music lists will be 
published in loose-leaf form, with the 
original edition being of a source-book 
nature. These loose-leaf music lists will 
attempt to provide a compilation of rec- 
ommended music for school use that will 
meet the needs of programming and 
teaching as well as competition and fes- 
tivals. The new lists will be rather exten- 
sive and will include titles of materials 
published over a considerable length of 
time. 

The organization of the new source- 
book-type lists will include more divi- 
sions than formerly in the choral area, 
ie. SA, SSA, SSAA, TB, TTB, TTBB, 
SAB, SATB, SS, AA, TT, BB. Also duet 
lists are to be included in the instrumen- 
tal ensemble area. A list of unison songs 
and choral works with instrumental ac- 
companiment will also be developed for 
inclusion, and music for recorder will be 
added to the instrumental section. 

It is felt that the new music lists will 
not only present a more extensive and 
practical source of suggestions for direc- 
tors, but will also put the material into a 
more convenient and more economical 
format. Subsequent annual and biennial 
additions to the music list will be printed 
and will be available at small cost for 
insertion into the original loose-leaf 
binder. 


oe 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has invited 7000 dele- 
gates to attend the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth which 
will be held in Washington from March 
27 to April 2, 1960. There will be some 
500 organizations participating in this 
conference. The purpose of the Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is “to 
promote opportunities for children and 
youth to realize their full potential for 
a creative life in freedom and dignity.” 
Of particular interest to music educators 
will be the meetings and discussion 
groups dealing with the arts, including 
sessions on Resources for Cultural En- 
richment and Participation in the Arts, 
and Resources for Leisure Time Learn- 
ing and Recreation. The MENC delegates 
to the Golden Anniversary of the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth are Gene Morlan and Emile 
Serposs. MENC Student Chapter dele- 
gates are Don Doughty of the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, and Charlotte 
Neblett of Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
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“Your 
Conn 
18-N 
clarinet 
is the 
winner!” | ¥ 


‘fd 


Leading edu@a 
woodwind artist 
music majors are 2 
the same: After’ 
fold” comparison ¢ i 
18-N clarinet (@ : l 
with four leading nam 
clarinets costing Up , 
the winner in test after test is 
Conn 18-N. Many times in 
educator groups, the vote has 
been for the 18-N by more than a 
3 to 1 ratio over all four of the 
competing clarinets added together. 
There have been no hand-picked 
performers. Volunteers from each 
audience have helped perform the tests. 
ALL OVER* r v! 
—  =Detroit, Michigan 
enver, Colorado 
is Spokane, Washington 
~ Fresno, California 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Miami, Florida 


If you want to try the Conn 18-N : Kansas City, Missouri 
Des Moines, lowa 


“blindfold” test yourself, Fairmont, Minnesota 


SEE YOUR LOCAL Richmond, Virginia 
CONN DEALER. Athens, Georgia 


Lafayette, Indiana 
Dallas, Texas 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Dayton, Ohio 
New York, New York 
...and many more! 
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.. they're 
going places, 


these two! | 


In interested in a product minus that usual mar- 
gin of error. And I have yet to find an instrument 
with better valve action, response, or controlled 
intonation than Reynolds. That’s why I choose all 
three, the Bb trumpet, the C trumpet and the 
cornet, too. 


Sincerely, 


bares ff 2 


Thomas Hohstadt 
Ask your dealer to let 
you try a Reynolds 
Contempora—or write us 


G for his name—today! 


SCHERL & ROTH, INC. 
2845 PROSPECT AVE... CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Distributors of Roth-Reynolds Instruments 


THE FORD FOUNDATION has an- 
nounced an appropriation of $950,000 to 
help the Metropolitan, Chicago Lyric, 
San Francisco and New York City Opera 
Companies in a project to produce in 
the next eight years 18 operas by Amer- 
ican composers and librettists. Begin- 
ning in 1961 the Metropolitan, Chicago 
Lyric and San Francisco companies hope 
to present a new American opera every 
other season, while the New York City 
Opera will begin after 1960 with one 
or more new works each season. The 
composers and librettists of the pro- 
posed new operas will be commissioned 
by each of the four opera companies 
independently. 


The Music Educators National Con- 
ference has received a grant from the 
Ford Foundation for the purpose of 
enabling the twelve young composers in 
the Ford Foundation Young Composers 
Project to attend the 1960 biennial meet- 
ing of the MENC in Atlantic City. 


SOVIET EDUCATION REFORM. The 
Comparative Education Society and Phi 
Delta Kappa are co-sponsoring a seminar 
and field study on “The Big Reforms in 
Soviet Education.” Similar to the five- 
week field study in 1958, the 1960 semi- 
nar will enable American educators to 
examine the changes which have been 
instituted in Russian education in re- 
cent months. Tentative dates have been 
set as August 14 to September 17, 1960. 
Further information may be _ secured 
from Gerald H. Read, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Comparative Education Society, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MUSIC COMMIT- 
TEE of the “People to People Program” 
sponsored its first International Music 
Conference which was held October 6 
at the Biltmore Hotel in New York City. 
Recently a headquarters office of The 
President’s Music Committee was opened 
at 734 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., with Ralph Black assuming the post 
of executive director. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. The Second Con- 
ference of the Philippine Music Educa- 
tors Group sponsored by the Asia Foun- 
dation and the UNESCO National Com- 
mission of the Philippines has culmi- 
nated in the publication of a compre- 
hensive report. The Philippine Music 
Educators Group has recorded the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held February 
8 through 10, 1959, in a report bearing 
the title of the Conference theme, “Re- 
vitalizing Our Musie Education Through 
Folk Music.” The report substantiates 
the thesis of the group that the folk mu- 
sie of the Philippines is “the key to the 
development of national consciousness 
and unity.” 


In connection with Philippine arts, 
the Bayanihan Philippine Dance Com- 
pany has just finished a very successful 
engagement in New York. Brought here 
under the auspices of Sol Hurok, the 
Bayanihan dancers employ in their folk 
dances themes from all of the cultures 
which have contributed to the shaping 
of their own civilization. 


Miss Lucrecia Kasilag, dean of the 
College of Music and the Arts of the 
Philippine Women’s University of Ma- 
nila, is prominently identified with the 
Philippine Music Education Group and 
The Bayanihan Philippine Dance Com- 
pany. Miss Kasilag is a member of the 
MENC and is on the Board of Directors 
of the International Society for Music 
Education. 


ALL-AMERICA CHORUS. Applications 
are now being received for the 1960 
All-America Chorus European Tour. 
Under the direction of James Allan 
Dash, the chorus will give concerts in 
cight European countries. Acting as 
ambassadors of good-will, the All-Amer- 
ica Chorus concerts will be open to the 
public without charge. 
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* A MAJOR RELEASE 
IN A 
DISTINGUISHED SERIES! 


OCncheostra Soeies 


(Quarto Size) 





Ist Movement 


from 


VVALDT VIOLIN 
CONCERT 


Opus 3, No. 6 
By ANTONIO VIVALDI 


Scored For Orchestra by J. FREDERICK MULLER 


A brilliant example of Antonio Vivaldi's sheer mastery of 
musical form. Skillfully scored to meet the needs of the school 
orchestra . . . certain to inspire every member of the group. 


FULL ORCHESTRA WITH FULL SCORE 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA WITH FULL SCORE 
FULL SCORE 

PIANO-CONDUCTOR 

OTHER PARTS, each 





Send for FREE-PIANO CONDUCTOR Part! 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


1540 BROADWAY @® NEW YORK 36,N. Y 











BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. I. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


Summer Term 


Foll T 
June-Aug. Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 19 
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Mhattaranr: 


CHILE. Plans are under way in Chile for 
the Twelfth Annual Choral Festival of 
the Chilean Association of Music Edu- 
cation. This festival, which attracts all 
of the music teachers in the country, will 
feature a wide range of performances 
by both public and private institutions, 
from pre-school to the university level. 
The Association of Music Education is 
sponsoring a new plan of Sunday choral 
concerts given every three weeks at the 
Salon de Honor of the University of 
Chile. These concerts are sung in com- 
memoration of a “national event” or to 
honor a visiting choir. A weekly educa- 
tion program is being presented by the 
Association of Music Education over 
the broadcasting station of Universidad 
Technica del Estado, 


ISRAEL. The Americans for a Music Li- 
brary in Israel sent a shipment of 
musical equipment including mouthpieces 
for different types of instruments to the 
students in Israel. Since Israeli students 
share their instruments with a group of 
others, each student must have a mouth- 
piece of his own. Manufacturers gener- 
ously supplied the AMLI with over 700 
mouthpieces which were sent along with 
numerous instruments. 


BEING HONORED this academic year 
is the fortieth year of the combined 
Julius Hartt School of Music and Hartt 
College of Music of the University of 
Hartford in Connecticut. A series of 
concerts is being presented as a part of 
the celebration activity the proceeds of 
which go to the Hartt Scholarship Fund. 


G. SCHIRMER ANNIVERSARY. Plans 
are underway for 1961 which will mark 
the 100th anniversary of G. Schirmer, 
Inc. A part of this celebration year will 
be the commissioning of new works. Ru- 
dolph Tauhert, the president of the or- 
ganization, feels that “developing new 
talent is our most important responsibil- 
ity to the future.” 


THE ASPEN MUSIC FESTIVAL will pre- 
sent a two-year Beethoven Festival be- 
ginning in the 1960 season. As is the 
custom of the Aspen Festival, the works 
of a contemporary composer are also 
featured. This season it will be Aaron 
Copeland who is celebrating his sixtieth 
birthday. 


SISTINE CHOIR. Pope John XXIII has 
recently reorganized the Vatican's Sis- 
tine Choir, raising the salaries of the 
choir members, establishing mandatory 
practice and study, and fixing the num- 
ber of singers at 25 men and 30 boys. 
The use of falsetto voices is being dis- 
continued. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS. The Yale School 
of Music in a cooperative arrangement 
with the Yale Art Gallery and the 
Friends of Music at Yale will open an 
exhibition of ancient musical instru- 
ments at the Art Gallery on Thursday, 
February 18, 1960. The selected instru- 
ments from Yale’s extensive collection 
will remain on view for approximately 
six weeks. 


TELEPHONE HOUR. Remaining dates 
for the hour-long Bell Telephone televi- 
sion shows are as follows: January 1 
and 15, February 12 and 26, March 11, 
and April 1 and 17, The last given date 
falls on Easter Sunday. 
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THERE iS AN EXCITING NEW OlePahEnce in | 

conceived Holton 77 “Farkas Model” French Horn. Over a 

improvements have brought new ease of playing and 

freedom of response in fortissimo passages, with no sacrifice . the lowing 

tonal beauty of this already remarkable Holton achievement. We are 

indebted to Mr. Farkas for the privilege of working with him and for the 

inspiration of his artistry and understanding. This newest modification of 

the Model 77 will, in turn, serve as a never-ending source of inspiration to 

horn players the world over, and as a golden milestone in the evolution of 

this most versatile and beautiful of brasswind instruments! | 
Frank Horton & Co., ELKHoRN, Wis. 


u 


INSPIRING 
IS THE WORD 


FOR HOLTON 


BAND DIRECTORS: 

You are cordially invited to accept 

a free subscription to Holton’s magazine. 

The Fanfare, devoted to informative articles of 
interest to everyone in the field of music 
education. Send us your name, address and 
teaching position on a postcard today! 
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SONGS TO GROW ON 


selected for mu 





@ American Folk Songs 


' 
cal quality ind lasting 


. stimulates musi il creativity, playing ot 
instruments rhythmix movement, dra 


nterest 


mati pl 1\ 


@ frecly and |} aginativety 


David Stone Martin 


llustrated by 


cal settings simple enough for any 


$3.50 


ylay 











MORE SONGS TO GROW ON 


@ selected with the same care as 
To Grow On” 

@ includes chords for autoharp and guitar 

@ scored for rhythm instruments 

@ descants for recorders and other instru 
ments 

@ illustrated by David Stone Martir 


$3.50 


also by Beatrice Landeck 

CHILDREN AND MUSIC (Hord Cover!) . .$3.50 
GIT ON BOARD (Folk Songs).. ...$1.00 
SONGS MY TRUE LOVE SINGS $1.25 


“Songs 











For additional information and our new complete catalog, 
write Dept. 3Y 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


I2R6 West 52nd St. New York IS 


dtm 


CLARINETS 
Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- 
winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the ALTO CLARINETS 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
parable beauty ... Malerne . . . Try them today. 


“ZALER 


WOODWINDS ENGLISH HORNS 
PARIS, FRANCE enti 


Free, colorful brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC 
105 EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


PICCOLOS 
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ST. MATTHEW PASSION. G. Schirmer 
has just issued a new edition of “The 
Passion of Our Lord According to St. 
Matthew” with an English translation 
by Robert Shaw. Admitting the inevit- 
able loss in any translation, Mr. Shaw 
has attempted to provide a means for 
English-speaking singers and audiences 
to share more intimately in this great 
drama, 


“JAPANESE MUSIC and Musical Instru- 
ments.” Profusely illustrated with both 
photographs and drawings, this new book 
by William P. Malm deals comprehen- 
sively with the highly developed musi- 
cal tradition of the Japanese people. 
Mr. Malm has included, in addition to 
information about the main forms of 
musical expression, chapters on religious 
music, court music and the history of 
Japanese music. There are also valuable 
appendices of notation, recordings and 
an historical chart. A review of this 
book will appear in a later edition of 
the Journal. Charles E, Tuttle Company, 
Rutland, Vermont, Publishers. 


“HEARING—GATEWAY TO MUSIC.” 
Adele T. Katz and Ruth Halle Rowen in 
their new book have prepared a course of 
study to support their thesis that music 
is a hearing art and as such the ear 
must be trained to respond to increas- 
ingly widened areas of sound, and to 
understand what is heard. A complete 
review of this Summy-Birchard publica- 
tion will be forthcoming in a later 
issue of the Journal. 


“LANGUAGE OF THE PIANO” by Dor- 
othy Priesing and Libbie Tecklin has 
been published by Carl Fischer, Inc. This 
workbook in theory and keyboard har- 
mony is divided into five parts covering 
scale structures, intervals, triad and 
seventh chords, cadences and harmoniza- 
tions and form. The authors make use of 
a variety of musical examples for illus- 
trating each lesson. The two-fold purpose 
of this work as stated by the authors is: 
(1) to develop keyboard and analytic 
skills and (2) to apply these skills to 
the performance of piano music. The 
price of this workbook is $2.75. 


THE HANDBOOK, “Music for Children 
with Special Needs,” has been revised by 
the Southern Section of the Committee 
of the California Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
Copies are obtainable by writing to Miss 
Frances Cole, 200 South Lexington Ave- 
nue, El Monte, California. The price is 
$1.25. 


THE WHITEWAY NEWS CATALOG 20 
has been published and is now available 
without charge. There is a complete list- 
ing in this new publication of all King, 
Cleveland and American-Standard instru- 
ments manufactured by The H. N. White 
a Copies are obtainable from 

N hite Company, 5225 Superior 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


MESSIAH RECORDED. A nation-wide 
poll of known music lovers was admin- 
istered by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
in order to determine which work most 
people would like to have in a fine re- 
cording. The choice of the majority was 
Handel’s Messiah which has been issued 
on a recording by RCA Victor conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
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The difference between K-Modified and ordinary horns is so great you must 
try it to believe it. A complete technical analysis, telling how and why it’s 
better, is yours for the asking. Mail the coupon for your free copy today. But— 
for the most convincing proof of all, visit your Selmer dealer 
for a FREE TRIAL soon! 


SELMER Elkhart, Indiana Dept. J-i2 


Please send me your FREE fact folder “The Story of K-Modified” 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Everett's 
new school 
piano... 


A school piano must be able to take hard use in stride. The new 
Everett Style 11 does. With extra-sturdy backposts for greater 
tone stability, and “childproof’’ locking top and fallboard, the 
Style 11 faces up to responsibility like the professional it is . . . The 
reason why Everett is the choice of more than 7,000 leading 
schools, colleges and churches. Write for Style 11 Report and List 
of 7,000. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


NEWSLETTER. The W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany of Melrose Park, Illinois, is pub- 
lishing a “Music Business Newsletter,” 
which contains a summary of news in 
the music and entertainment industry. 
The Newsletter utilizes the “Typewrit- 
ten” format characteristic of the other 
newsletters and is attractively printed in 
two colors. 


LEBLANC BANDSMAN. Music educa- 
tors who are interested in procuring 
extra copies of the Leblanc Bandsman 
can do so without charge by writing to 
Leblanc Bandsman, 7019 30th Avenue, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. The October issue 
states that extra copies are available for 
students. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR RU- 
RAL AMERICA. Yearbook, 1958-1959; 
ed. Gordon I. Swanson, Department of 
Rural Education, National Education 
Association. 

This yearbook, a joint publication of 
the American Vocational Association and 
the NEA Department of Rural Education, 
contains a discussion of various phases 
of rural vocational education. Such top- 
ics as financing and administering voca- 
tional education in rural schools are 
covered, as well as detailed descriptions 
of the contributions and opportunities 
connected with major subject areas of 
vocational education. 

Sales price per copy $4.00. Order from 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS will 
publish The Oxford Music Bulletin three 
times yearly beginning in October 1959. 
Each Bulletin will contain information 
about the music books published during 
that period. Copies of the Bulletin can 
be obtained free of charge by writing to 
The Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


RECORDED BOOK, “Fifty Years with 
Music” by Sigmund Spaeth and published 
by Fleet Publishing Corporation is being 
released in a recorded version for the 
blind. 


SPECIAL ISSUE. The special 20-page 
fall issue of the Conn Chord is now 
available. There is in this issue a most 
interesting article explaining the sci- 
entific experiments and research con- 
ducted by the Conn Corporation as well 
as a question and answer page about 
acoustics. 


THE CANADIAN MUSIC JOURNAL. The 
autumn number of the Canadian Music 
Journal contains comments in retrospect 
of the Stratford Music Season 1959, the 
Saskatchewan Summer Festival of Music 
1959. and the Vancouver International 
Festival 1959. There are numerous re- 
views of new music, records and books. 
Visitors to Canada next summer may be 
interested in writing for information 
about Canadian summer music programs 
to the Canadian Music Council, Royal 
Conservatory of Music, University of 
Toronto, 135 College Street, Toronto 2B, 
Canada. 


SONG BOOK. “Sing Together Children” 
published at 30¢ by the Pennsylvania 
State University Music Education De- 
partment is now available for distribu- 
tion. “Sing Together Children” contains 
approximately 100 folk songs appropriate 
for teaching young children to sing. 


BANDWAGON. The fall issue of Band- 
wagor, the magazine of H. & A. Selmer, 
Inc., contains a great variety of useful 
information for bandmasters. The lead 
article of this fall issue of Bandwagon 
is entitled “Not Listening to Music” by 
the distinguished English novelist, E. M. 
Forster. 


THE RECORDER. The Journal office has 
just received a copy of the Volume II, 
Number 1 issue of “The Recorder,” the 
official publication of the Ontario Music 
Educators’ Association. Congratulations 
to Mr. Lloyd Bradshaw, the editor of 
“The Recorder.” Canada can well be 
proud of such a fine magazine. 
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“STUDIES IN ART EDUCATION” is the 
title of a new publication of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association. To be 
published semi-annually, “Studies in 
Art Education” is a journal of issues and 
research particularly valuable to pro- 
fessors of art, art education and re- 
searchers in education among others. 
This publication may be ordered from 
the National Art Education Association, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D.C., for $1.75 a single 
copy or $3.00 subscription. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. “Interaction in Learning: Impli- 
cations for Television” has been pub- 
lished by the National Education Asso- 
ciation as a report of the NEA Television 
Seminar on Interaction in Learning: 
Implications for Television held at the 
NEA headquarters office January 31 to 
February 3, 1959. This illustrated pub- 
lication is available for $1.00 at the NEA 
headquarters office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRE®S has pub 
lished a report entitled “Preservation 
and Storage of Sound Recordings, a 
Study Supported by a Grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation” by A. G. Pick- 
ett and M. M. Lemco. The purpose of 
this study was to investigate the causes 
and remedies for deterioration of stored 
sound recordings and to discover what 
conditions afford the maximum protec- 
tion against such destructive processes. 
The report sets forth the best ways 
found to store phonograph discs and 
magnetic tapes on library shelves, and 
includes a recommendation for further 
work in this field. Copies of this study 
are availahle for 45¢ at the U.S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office in Washington, 
D.C. 


CALENDAR OF MUSICAL ACTIVITIES. 
Music educaters who travel a great deal 
will be interested in the second annual 
“Calendar of Musical Activities in the 
United States of America,” published 
by the President’s Music Committee. 
This calendar lists alphabetically by 
state and city and chronologically within 
each city the musical events taking 
place between September 1 and May 31, 
1959-60. This publication is available at 
the headquarters office, 734 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C., for the 
price of $1.00. 


FILM CATALOG. The 1960 Educational 
Motion Picture Catalog, a 664 page index 
listing 6,000 educational films for all 
levels, has been published by Indiana 
University’s Audio-Visual Center. This 
catalog replaces the one issued in 1956 
and the three supplements following. 
During the next three years subject- 
matter and grade-level indices will be 
published. The catalog is available on a 
rental basis at the Circulation Depart 
ment of the Audio-Visual Center of In- 
diana University in Bloomington, In- 
diana. 


JAZZ FOR JUNIORS. Nina Collier, ex 
ecutive director of Arts and Audiences, 
Inc., and contributor to the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, has produced another of 
her audio-visual aids to music educa 
tion—this time in the area of jazz music 
The Collier plan is to take musicians into 
the midst of school children for a com 
bination concert and question and an- 
swer period. “Jazz For Juniors” is an 
LP recording released by Roulette ( Bird- 
land Series R52025) from a taped high- 
school classroom lesson presented by 
Dwike Mitchell, pianist, and Willie Ruff, 
who plays both bass and French horn. 
These two trained musicians play real 
progressive jazz for the students, not a 
watered-down variety for the occasion. 
Willie Ruff provides comments and an- 
swers to the questions of the class which 
sound slightly “rigged,” despite the rec- 
ord jacket’s claim to the contrary. This 
is “Worth Looking Into” as an aid to 
helping young people become more in- 
telligent listeners to the music of their 
own time. 
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...nas its 
professional 


side, too 


Just one chord and you'll know. If it has depth, power and clarity, 
it’s the Conservatory tone of an Everett. Accomplished pianists 
praise its brilliant scale, smooth transition from one register to 
another and responsive action. In rich ebony, the Conservatory is 
the piano for your home or studio. Write for name of dealer near- 
est you. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 
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CONCERTINO 


AN OUTSTANDING NEW SERIES 
FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


TOMASO ALBINONI 

Sinfonia a 4 for String Orchestra 

Sinfonia in G for String Orchestra; Winds ad lib. 
MARC-ANTOINE CHARPENTIER 

Suite for String Orchestra 


ARCANGELO CORELLI 


Concertino for 2 Trumpets & Strings 


WERNER FUSSAN 
Concertino (1957) for Flute & String Orchestra 
JOSEPH HAYDN 


Concerto in F for Piano & Strings; 2 Horns ad lib. 


LEOPOLD MOZART 
Divertimento No. 1 for 2 Violins & Cello 


KARL STAMITZ 

Orchestral Quartet in C for 2 Violins, Viola & Bass 
GIUSEPPE TORELLI 

Concerto, Op. 6, No. 1 for String Orchestra 
EBERHARD WERDIN 


Festliche Musik for 2 Instrumental Choirs 


FRIEDRICH ZIPP 
Music for Orchestra 


Prices given are for scores only—Parts are also available for sale 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


ONE WEST 47TH STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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@ . Announcing! The New 


HAL LEONARD 
CHORAL LIBRARY! 


A series of crisp, bright, appealing and refresh- 
ingly different arrangements, adaptations and 
originals—featuring easy ranges for all voices; 
easy, pleasing piano accompaniments. All by top- 
notch choral writers. Singers love to sing them 
audiences love to hear them! 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 


HAL LEONARD MUSIC, INC. 


Winena, Minn. 





@ CARYL ALEXANDER, past president 
of the Wyoming Music Educators Asso- 
ciation and former editor of the WMEA 
News, has moved from Lander to 2131 
Essex, Casper, Wyoming. Lester Roberts 
is the new editor. 


¢ ED ADAMS has been appointed the 
Western Sales Manager of the Sam Fox 
Publishing Company with the office in 
Chicago. 


® PHILIP BAKER, president of the 
Texas Music Educators Association, has 
moved from Katy to 1305 West Evans 
Drive, Lufkin, Texas. 


* LEONARD BORLAUG, formerly edi- 
tor of the North Dakota Music Educators 
Association Newsletter, has moved to 
Kimball, Minnesota. 


@ ROSS LEE FINNY has taken a leave 
of absence from the University of Mich- 
igan to accept an appointment as com- 
poser in residence at the American 
Academy in Rome. 


@ REGINALD KELL has been appointed 
executive director of the Woodwind Di- 
vision of C. Bruno and Son, Inc., distrib- 
utors of Boosey and Hawkes woodwinds. 
Mr. Kell will organize and conduct wood- 
wind clinics, direct woodwind educa- 
tional activities as well as write articles 
for the Bruno Newsletter. 


@ EARL V. MOORE of the School of 
Music of the University of Michigan in 
Ann Arbor plans to retire in June, it 
was announced at a Michigan Music 
Teachers Association banquet held in 
his honor. Dean Moore was Director of 
the School of Music from 1923 to 1940 
when he became Dean. 


¢ RUDY MUCK, prominent for his re- 
search and manufacture of brass instru- 
ment mouthpieces, passed away on Octo- 
ber 1. 


@ MELBERN NIXON, NIMAC Band 
Chairman for the MENC Southwestern 
Division, has moved from Hobbs, New 
Mexico, to 815 No. Tenth, Durant, Okla- 
homa. 


@ FRANK M. RIZZUTO of Monessen, 
Pennsylvania, and an MENC member 
since 1935, died on November 17, 1959. 


@ GORDON TERWILLIGER, professor 
and Head of the Piano Department at 
the University of Wichita, has been 
named to head the Graduate Music Pro- 
gram at that institution, succeeding 
Robert Buggert, who recently accepted 
the post of head of the Music Depart- 
ment at the University of Oklahoma. 


© RICHARD M. WEBSTER has been ap- 
pointed instructor of clarinet at Bowling 
Green State University in Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 


@ INA SNYDER who recently retired as 
head of the choral department at Jenkins 
Music Co. at Kansas City after 23 years 
of service, died November 26, 1959. 
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2 Bots 
The ITHACA COLLEGE of MUSIC 


CR 4015 


WALTER BEELER 
ALBUMS presents 


ARE THE ITHACA 
““MUSTS” SYMPHONIC WINDS 


FOR 
EVERY 
MUSIC 
CR 4016 LOVER, 


WARREN BENSON STUDENT 
presenting the AND 
ITHACA PERCUSSION TEACHER. 
ENSEMBLE 


and for Band Instructors and Students 


, r TER BEELER presents 


conducts 


The ITHACA SYMPHONIC WINDS 


CRSG 103 


WALTER BEELER 
presents 


BAND REHEARSAL 
TECHNIQUES 


A valuable addition 
to every musical re- 
ference library. 


obbate 
New Kel LEONARD FALCONE and his BARITONE 


For students and teachers of the 
BARITONE HORN an outstanding musical performance. 





AT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE CREST RECORDS 220 BWAY, HUNTINGTON STA.N.Y. 











CALL ON CREST RECORDS FOR 


HIGH FIDELITY TAPE RECORDING, An analysis of your recorded tapes 
PRESSING, MASTERING AND DU- will be made at no obligation. Please 
PLICATING. send for complete information. 
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NEW Together-We-Sing SERIES 


\ rich and varied collection of songs of highest musical quality and 
nterest to children is the basis of these song-texts. Musical develop- 
ment is combined with aesthetic enrichment, instrumental experience, 
rhythmic expression and social values. This is the first series to use 
color to indicate form and pattern of music within the context of the 
ong, and to score instrumental parts. 


rWO ALBUMS OF RECORDINGS supplement each book. Especially 
valuable if the classroom teacher cannot sing or play, the recordings 
et good examples, tonally and musically, for the children. Each follows 
the musical arrangement in the book. 


INTERLEAVED 
TEACHER’S 
EDITIONS 


plastic bindings, Teacher's 

re interleaved with tinted teacher, giving the philosophy and or- 

ing specific teaching sug ganization of the series, the objectives 
) imediately opposite eact of each book, and a wealth of musical 
is it appears in the child’s book information. Available now for the 
first four books. In preparation for 
he fifth and sixth books 





editions also contain a ger 


rected to the classroon 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES 


Voices of America 
Voices of the World 
Music Sounds Afar 
Proudly We Sing 


Music Round the Clock 
Music Round the Town 
Music Through the Year 
Music Across Our Country 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 














THE MELODY FLUTE 


A Real Musical Instrument Two Octave Range 


Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method______._______$] 
Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat, with Classroom Method 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method 


Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) 


LAUREL, MARYLAND 


Academic Church & Choir Gowns =. Co, 
All-America Chorus . 

American Book Company —_ 

Armstrong Company, Inc., W. T. 

Artiey, Inc. 

Associated Music Publishers, | Inc. 


Big 3 Music Corporation, The 
Blessing Company, Inc., E. K. 
Boston Conservatory of Music 
Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Bruno & Son, Inec., C. eenssuve . 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chicago Musical Instrument Co. 
Collegiate Cap & Gown Co. 

Conn Corporation 

Crest Records, Inc 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co 


Eastman School of Music 
Educators Progress Service. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 
Everett Piano Company 


Fischer, Inc., Carl 

Fischer Musical Instrument Co., Inc., Car! 10, 
Folkways Records & Service Corp. 

Follett Publishing Company 

Franz Manufacturing Co., Ine. 


Harper & Brothers 
Hartt College of Music... 
Haynes Co., Wm. 8 
Holton & Co., Frank 


Interlochen Press 
Ithaca College 


Keaton Music Typewriter Co. 
Kitching & Co., Inc., 

Kjos Music Co., Neil A. 
Kratt Co., Wm 

Krauth and Benninghofen 


Leblanc Corporation, G 

Leonard Music, Ine., Hal 
Ludwig Drum Co. - 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
Malerne Woodwinds, Robert —.... 
Manhattan School of Music. 
Markert & Co., John 

Marks Music Corporation, Edward B 
Martin Freres Woodwinds ... 
Melody Flute Co., The 

Millikin University 

Mills Music, Inc 

Miynarski, Bronislaw 

Montana State University 

Moore Co., E. R. 

Musical Lmports, Ine. 

Music Educators National Conference 
Slusic Minus One Records 

Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
Music Teachers National Association 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


National Music Camp 
New England Conservatory of Music 
Northwestern University 


Olds & Son, F. E. 


Peterson Co., Thomas A........... 
Piano Technician’s Guild 
Presser Company, Theodore .... 


Rayner, Dalheim Company ............ 
Kheem Califone Corporation .. 
Rico Products ape 
Rosary College 


Saxony Clothes 

Scherl & Roth, Inc 

Schirmer, Inc., G. 

Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Company 
Schuberth, Edward & Co. 

Selmer, Inc., H. & A 

Shawnee Press, Inc. 

Silver Burdett Company 

Southern Music ww 

Steinway & Son 

Story & Clark Pi iano © ompany 
Strayline Products Company 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Company 


Targ & Dinner, Inc. 


Uniforms by Ostwald 
University of Hawaii 


Vibrator Reed Company 


Ward Company, The C. E 
Wenger Music Equipment Co 
Wexler & Co., 

Wheelwright. 

White Co., The H. N 

Whitford Publications, Robert 
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The General Music Program 


KARL D. ERNST 


President of the Music Educators National Conference 


ENERAL MUSIC COURSES mean many things 
to many people. Among music educators there is 
considerable divergence of opinion as to what con- 

stitutes—or what should constitute—a good general music 
program. Perhaps it is the terminology which has led 
to the confusion. Perhaps it is the implication of all- 
inclusiveness in the term “general music” which has con- 
tributed to the lack of specificity in terms of definitions 
of general music courses. 

While there has been need for a sharp look at the gen 
eral music course for a long time, this need is urgent at 
the present time as music educators take their places at 
council tables, where evaluation of and planning for the 
total curriculum are taking place. 


Whuere is the general music course being taught most 
successfully? In the sense that general music involves a 
variety of musical experiences for all members of the 
student body, one answer might be that it is in the ele- 
mentary school that the general music course is taught 
most successfully. Although general music is referred to 
most frequently in connection with junior and senior high 
school music courses, many music educators would main- 
tain that the elementary schools have come much closer 
to discharging their responsibilities to all of the students 
than have the secondary schools. There are a number of 
reasons why this may have come about: 


(1) At the inception of general music courses, there 
was little in the way of experience on which to draw in 
planning a course which was to have no prerequisites and 
which took all music as its province. With the passing of 
the required high school singing classes, a void was left 
that could not be filled by borrowing from another time 
or culture, since contemporary American secondary 
schools are unique in their structure and objectives. 


(2) Music educators who preferred to teach in sec- 
ondary rather than elementary schools were frequently 
much more concerned with the development of perform- 
ing groups than they were with basic education in music 
for the entire student body. Leadership and originality 
were seldom applied to the problem of general music 
in the secondary school. 

(3) It is said that school administrators, although 
anxious to have the entire student body acquire basic 
education in music, have not always treated the general 
music classes with the same favor that they have bestowed 
on popular bands and choirs. There are two sides to this 
coin, however. What has frequently been taught in the 
name of general music may have something to do with 
this situation. 


Despite these differences of opinion, as well as the 
lack of definitive information regarding general music 
courses, the years which have seen the development of 
the junior high school and the comprehensive senior high 
school have also provided considerable experience in the 


area of general music. In many schools, programs of real 
excellence have been developed. It is now time to ex- 
amine the whole area of general music to determine how 
this established concept can better serve the goals of mu- 
sic education and to determine the place of music as an 
accepted part of the academic curriculum. 

At the 1959 Interim Meeting of the presidents of the 
Federated State Associations and the Board of Directors 
of the Music Educators National Conference there was 
considerable discussion pertaining to the general music 
program—its purpose, content, importance. Among the 


points raised in the discussion were the following : 


(1) Some basic questions concerning the validity of the gen- 
eral music course have been answered over a fong period. How- 
ever, music educators—all of them, whether they are primarily 
concerned with music in elementary education or primarily en- 
gaged in the development of performing groups—are obliged to 
know how to defend the validity of the general music course. 
Equally important, they are obliged to be convinced themselves 
of its basic importance as the platform for the entire music educa- 
tion program. 

(2) Related to the first point, yet vital as a principal point in 
itself, is the fact that the general music course must be con- 
sidered by music educators and administrators alike with the 
dignity accorded other academic subjects. 

(3) The general music course will have academic status and 
recognition to the extent that the course content is substantial, is 
well defined, is challenging and demanding. 

(4) The general music course will meet the above requirements, 
and, in time, take its rightful place with other academic courses 
as teachers are specifically prepared to offer such courses. Then 
will fade the all too popular concept that anyone can teach gen- 
eral music, or that no special preparation is required to offer a 
basic course in music to all students in a school. 

It is frequently mentioned that very soon teacher training 
institutions will offer some special training in the general music 
course for all students. To quote from the official report of the 
1959 Interim Meeting, “The training of music educators in col- 
leges and universities should include more and better education 
regarding the status of general music as a ‘ of education and 
in providing skills necessary for successful teaching of general 
MUSIC. 

(5) The Music Educators National Conference, its Federated 
State Units, and Auxiliaries and Associated Organizations should 
take steps immediately to insure more serious attitudes so far as 
general music classes are concerned. 

(6) The forthcoming meeting of the Music Educators National 
Conference in Atlantic City in 1960 should include several sessions 
devoted to the subject of general music. In this connection it can 
be reported that at the forthcoming meeting in Atlantic City there 
will be three special sessions devoted to emonstrations and lec- 
tures on the subject of general music as it is taught in other coun- 
tries. The purpose of these programs is to provide music educa- 
tors in the United States with an opportunity to exchange view- 
points with music educators from other countries on this impor- 
tant subject which is common to all countries despite differences 
among countries as to educational concepts and organization. 


I+ was continually stressed at the 1959 Interim Meet- 
ing that it is of primary importance that the professional 
organization of music education—the MENC and all of 
its federated, affiliated auxiliary and associated organiza- 
tions—should take the necessary steps to insure the status 
of general music as a fundamental of the entire music 
education program. It was also the consensus during 
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that ways and means should 
Music Educators National 
division, state—to 


regarding success 


the general discussion period 
be found by all responsible 
fficers—national, 
disseminate information 
programs now in operation 

that an errs on this subject might 
be prepared and included is » Music Epucators Jour 
th a request that hes readers forward reports, 
the headquarters office for sub- 


_onterence and 


prepare and 
ful general music 
It was suggested t 


NAI 
properly documented, to 
sequent collation by specially designated committees. 


vide much needed information on the subject of the gen- 
eral music course as it is taught in schools throughout 
he United States. It will be especially appreciated if this 
information can be supplied promptly to the MENC 
headquarters office, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D.C. Forms like the condensation shown 
here, with ample writing space, will be mailed on request. 


| Note to the reader: Music educators and others who are inter 


sted are requested to discuss this entire matter with teachers 
who are active participants in general music class programs, 
urging them to complete inquiry reports as soon as possible. 


Quantities of the aa forms will be supplied by the 


wing inquiry has been prepared, therefore, to 
headquarters office —K.D.E 


the MENC pro- 


The foll 


an opportunity to 


—GENERAL MUSIC PROGRAM REPORT— 





Name of School (City or County) 





Address (City and State) 


If the respondent has charge of a general music program which is prevalent throughout an 
entire city or county, indicate above to this effect as explanatory introduction to data 
supplied below. 


\t what grade level are General Music Courses offered? Indicate whether required (R) or elective(E) 


7 8 ee 10 ‘i 11 12 
e General Music Course is elective, appt —e what percentage of the eligible students enroll in it? 


If the 








Point of the above inquiry: Hew 1 many of AL L those passing through " gecondary schools 
enroll, NOT how many are enrolled during the current semester. 
the General Music Course is required, is there any feeling of resentment on the part of the students? 


considerable 


none little some 
often do such classes meet 
Number of periods each week 


Number of minutes per week — 
\t those grade levels where music is required, is it mandatory that all students enroll in General Music 


How 


Courses, or are those with special music interests excused ? 


All students must take General Music. 
Students may substitute instruction in instrumental music (band, orchestra, ensemble). 


Students may substitute instruction in vocal music (chorus, glee club, ensemble). 
Students may substitute art 


Students may substitute other courses, such as__———_ 
ite in percent, the approximate amount of time spent during the General Music course in the following 


Ind 
Recreational singing (primarily in unison). 
Other singing activities (involving reading and part singing). 
Theory (notation, terminology, etc.). 
Listening (study of music periods, styles, forms and related activities). 
Current events (reports, discussion, and notebooks). 


Films, radio or television 
Instrumental activities (use of tone bells, ukulele, recorder or other simple instruments). 


Assigned reading (composer biography, music history). 
Other : 


100% total) 
List any basic text materials which are in use. 








gnments comparable in time to ‘assignments i in academic subjects, same grade level ? 


about the same - __more none given 


less 
any schools, names of teachers and addresses with which you are familiar that are doing what you con- 


to be outstanding work in General Music Courses. 


sider 





Special Note: Members are urged to accompany the inquiry with | an additional communication which will 
give information concerning special techniques or approaches which (1) have been successful in a General 
Music Program, (2) have not been successful in a General Music Program. 
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FREUNDSCHAFT DURCH MUSIK 


Max T. Krone 


The quality of friendship, like the quality of 
mercy, is not strained. The hand extended in 
friendship holds no alms, and asks for nothing 
in return. Voices raised in friendly song need no 
interpreter—they speak a common tongue, the 
language of friendship through music. —M.T.K. 


HE OVERWHELMING success of the Moiseyev Folk 
Ballet in America, and of Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic in Russia, in creating 
warmth and friendship for themselves, and incidentally 
for the people they represent, came as no great surprise to 
dancers, artists, musicians and teachers of the arts. Only 
those who are strangers to the arts and especially to 
the art of the “concord of sweet sounds” could be puzzled. 
3ut we shall have touched only the surface of the 
possibilities in music and the arts for furthering better 
human relationships if we stop at the performer-audience 
relationship. Gottlieb von Hippel, an eighteenth century 
German poet, sensed the even greater potentialities in 
the joint participation of peoples in music when he wrote : 


Sprich, und du bist mein Mitmensch, 

(Speak, and you are my fellowman, ) 

Singe, und wir sind Briider und Schwestern. 

(Sing, and we are brothers and sisters.) 

How true this is was dramatized for us this past year 
when we had the pleasure of working with German state 
and city officials, school administrators, music teachers, 


; The author is professor of music education at the University of Southern 
California and president of the Idyllwild Arts Foundation, Idyllwild, Calif 


and students, on a series of German-American High 
School Music Festival concerts in Mannheim, Karlsruhe, 
Munich and Nuremberg which had as their theme, 
Freundschaft durch Musik. 

The U. S. Army operates 117 schools for the children 
of American personnel in Europe (Germany, France, 
taly) and North Africa. Sixteen of these are high 
schools, varying in size from 150 to 2000 students. Each 
of these schools has a chorus, and most of them a band. 
My position as coordinator of music for all of the 117 
schools in 1958-59 gave a wonderful opportunity to 
meet the administrators and music teachers in the Ger- 
man schools in the cities where our schools are located. 
We found them friendly and most cooperative, and very 
much interested in joining with us for spring festival 
concerts in which we would sing and play for and with 
each other. The city officials were so interested that they 
made their best music halls available for the concerts. 
And at Nuremberg, for the final and climaxing concert, 
the city council donated the services of their fine sym- 
phony and opera orchestra and its general music director, 
Eric Riede. The 175-voice American chorus at Nurem- 
berg was an All-USAREUR (U.S. Army, Europe) 
Chorus with students chosen from all the American High 
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German-American Music Festival, Mozart Hall, Mannheim, Germany, May 3, 1959. 
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1 Germany an ral [he 175-voice German [European performance of Dr. Hanson's stirring work 

from Nuremberg gymnasiums, which corre- and it was enthusiastically received. Voice of America 

to our American high schools plus grades taped it and broadcast it with narration in 47 languages 

Its impact on the students who sang it was beautifully 

expressed by Pat Pollack, one of the students from 

Frankfurt American High School, who wrote of her 
hipressions 


yut for the choral part of the 
t was adopted for the others and will 
them all In discussing the program \ vital factor in the success of the 1959 All-USAREUR 
ar Klink, director of the Singschule ( orus Festival was the fact that from the very beginning there 
er PEROT: . f was produced a feeling that this was something special, something 
we decided that each chorus to be sought after and won by hard work. From the time the 
ld do one group of its own stival was announced and the music was passed out, the stu 
ild sing a group of folk lents who were sincerely interested began to study their music 
I was proud of everyone concerned—the chorus, the directors, 
the sponsors, the accompanists—for the equanimity with which 
; very situation was met. Tempers which could easily have be- 
ally interesting both to me frayed remained remarkably even, and the patience and 
audience, who were operation displayed by everyone contributed to the general con 
and to understand the dence in ourselves. I believe this cooperation existed because 
veryone was aware, however dimly, of the import of the thing 
were attempting 
Thus it was that when Sunday morning came and we assem 
century Metstersinger, bled in the rehearsal rooms, we had, in addition to all the usual 
singer von Niirnberg. lings of nervousness, a supreme confidence and a joy in the 


other country, especially 
ng in the original lan 


, were proud of their 
other because of it 


“frame” the whole con- 
Che city council and the 
were interested and in 
de the municipal orchestra 
music director available 


the opera house, for Ars concert. Professor 


generalintendant, of the West Berlin opera 
rvices of Thomas: Stewart, fine American 
erlin Opera, available, and the Army 

1 to fly to Nuremberg for the concert, to 

f Hans Sachs in the final scene of Dr 


th the combined choruses and orchestra 


il 
| the American participation in the scene, 
thwestern University graduate John Lannon, tenor 
Fulbright Scholar studying at the Hochschule fiir 
at Stuttgart, contributed his services to sing the 
Walter von Stolzing. The Nuremberg Orchestra 
e concert with the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, 
d half of the program with the Dance of the 
[he final scene of the opera brought the 

1 rousing close, with the three hundred fifty Austrian boys appearing on the 

an-American chorus, soloists and orchestra Folk Music program of the German 

Music Educators meeting, held at 


Hanson’s Song of Democracy was a fittin 
7 8 Salzburg, Austria, April 23, 1959. 


first half of the program, sung by the 
ith the orchestra. This was the first 
great experience we were creating. We of the chorus tried to 
communicate this to our directors, and I believe that in some 
way we succeeded, for we could sense that they, too, had con- 
fidence in us. 
“There were two main factors which made this festival an un- 
forgettable experience. The first was the place in which we did 
much of our rehearsing, and in which we gave our final perform- 


“The Nuremberg City Opera House is almost beyond descrip- 
tion. The magnificent stage, fully 5 stories high; the rows of plush 
seats rising up into the darkness under the roof; the acoustics 
which transform the smallest note into a clear, resonant tone; the 
hrill of singing with a full symphony orchestra which is the dif- 
erence between a firefly and a rainbow; all these things com- 
ined to set the scene and the mood for our performance. 

The second factor was the music itself. No matter what the 

quality of the chorus, a great deal depends on the selections to be 

ng. They must suit the place, the occasion, and the audience. | 

feel that we had a wide and interesting repertoire. There is some- 

thing about folk music that has a gentling effect on the human 

spirit. When people hear their own beloved songs sung by singers 

of another nationality, and sung with sincerity at that, there is 

Austrian folk musicians at the German Music Educators aturally an expanding — of generosity of nature, & flow = 
meeting, Salzburg, Austria, April 23, 1959. varmth which is in a small way an expression of thanks. So it 
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German-American High School Choral Festival Concert, Opera House, Nuremberg, May 10, 1959. 


+ 


was with the German folk songs and the two I'rench numbers 
The Bach Gloria is timeless—its beauty transcends national bar- 
riers. 1 Hear a Voice is a moving spiritual full of emotion and 
zeal; this type of American music appeals to Europeans. 

“The theme of the festival was Wagner’s immortal opera, Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg. This opera and the history sur- 
rounding it are a part of the rich heritage of Nuremberg. 

“I have purposely left till last the part of the festival which 
meant the most to me, and I feel, to the majority of the Americans 
present. This memorable thing was our presentation of Howard 
Hanson’s Song of Democracy, the poem by Walt Whitman. It 
gave me an indescribable feeling of pride—in America, in our 
cultural heritage which is still in its developing stages. There is 
always an undefinable pride in being the first to do something. 
In this case it was the premiére performance of a truly great piece 
of music on the European continent. 

“Despite the prominent and difficult position of America in the 
world today, her culture has long been regarded by Europeans as 
rather a thing of second caliber, an immature attempt which could 
not hope to reach the magnificent heights of its mother-culture. 
Only in recent years have we begun to come into our own and 
to receive the recognition that is due the fast-growing civiliza- 
tion of a young, brawling democracy. 

“I felt that by presenting this work to the European populace 
as our ‘meisterstueck’ for their judgment, we were saying in 
effect: ‘Here is what we are capable of. Here is the breath 
and pulse of America, a product of the vitality and deep emotion 
which is sometimes obscured from European eyes by our very 
exuberance and brash nature. We offer you this as proof of our 
worth; we are proud to claim it as our own, and we have enough 
faith in our heritage to sumbit it to your scrutiny.’ 

‘I believe that our faith was justified. The reaction 
presentation was tremendous.” 


to our 


[ue FesTIVAL concerts at Mannheim, Karlsruhe and 
Munich were “Regional Festivals.” The chorus was made 
up of students from five to six American high schools in 


the area around these cities. The German chorus came 
from the gymnasiums in the host cities. A regional band 
of 100 pieces from the American high schools provided 
Winter 


*Hindemith’s chansons, Since All Is Passing and In 
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the instrumental part of the programs. There is only one 
wind band in all of the German gymnasiums—the one at 
Tuebingen—so it was not possible to have a German 
American band. The choral part of the program was 
similar to the Nuremberg one, but since a symphony 
orchestra was not available, it was not possible to do the 
excerpts from Die Meistersinger at the regional festivals. 
In addition to the four German-American festival con- 
certs, a fifth one by an All-USAREUR Band of 125 of 
the best players in the American high schools was given 
at Frankfurt. 

The German press was very interested in the pro- 
grams and the cooperative idea, and very kind and 
complimentary in their reports. The German city and 
school administrators and music directors were so pleased 
that they all wanted to repeat the festivals in 1960. Dr. 
Keidel, Kulturreferat (the city official in charge of cul- 
tural activities) in Karlsruhe was so delighted that he 
suggested that French schools be invited to join the Ger- 
man and American schools for the Karlsruhe Festival 
in 1960, and offered the Schwarswald Halle, their beau 
tiful and largest hall and the municipal symphony orches 
tra for the program. 

In addition to the joint high school concerts, reciprocal 
concerts by German and American elementary school 
choruses and orchestras at Christmas and in the spring 
have become accepted parts of the school calendar in the 
European cities where there are American schools. 

The entire educational program of the U.S. Army 
Dependents’ Education Group which is providing some 
55,000 American children an American education in 
Europe is not only one of the most interesting and excit- 
ing educational experiments in history. It is also build 
ing, with the farsighted support and encouragement oi 
the Army Command and the administration of the 
schools, a firm foundation for friendship, through music. 
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The Contemporary Scene 
in Music Education 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 18-22, 1960 


Some Questions and Answers 
About the Program 


issue of the Music Epvu- 
CATORS JOURNAL included a preview of the program 
for the 1960 biennial meeting. Members were 
mailed individual copies of the Program Digest. The fol- 
lowing questions and answers have been prepared for the 


rQNue Novemper-DecemsBer 


also 


purpose of providing more specific information concern- 


ig the program content. 


What is the situation in music education at the present 
time and will the program planned for the Atlantic City 
meeting include consideration of this subject? 


1 


he Special Sessions on The Contemporary Scene in 
Education and the Music Curriculum in the Ele- 
School, the Secondary School and the College 
scheduled for two consecutive after- 
oted to discussions of current issues 


liversity are 


noons and 


will be dev 
pertaining to music education at these levels. 
Viewpoints to be presented and representatives include 
usic educators in the public schools, representatives of 
the fields 
tors and administrators, and liberal arts colleges. Among 
participants will be: (1) Music Curriculum in the Ele- 
School—Mary Tolbert (Moderator), Second Vice- 
MENC, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
frances Andrews, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park; Louis G. Wersen, Director of Music Educa- 
n, Philadelphia Public Schools; Vincent Dodge, Pres- 
( Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Fargo, North Dakota; Rodney Tillman, Director 
{ Elementary Education, Montgomery County (Mary- 
d); Flavis Music Department, Los Angeles 
City Schools; (2) Music Curriculum in the Secondary 
hool—Harold C. Youngberg (Moderator), Director of 
Music Education, Oakland (California) Public Schools; 
EI lipton, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Phila- 
iblic Schools; Randall Rockhill, Director of 
Renton (Washington) Public Schools; 
Superintendent, Radnor Township 
William Lamers, Assist- 
Public Schools; Robert 
Education, Kansas City 
Schools ; Vusic Curriculum in the 
siiy—Wiley L. Housewright (Moder- 
Department of Music Education, Florida 
Roy Freeburg, Music De- 
rancisco State College; Thomas Gorton, 
\rts, University of Kansas, Law- 
Director, National Council for 
icher Education, Washington, 
iven, Chairman, Department of 


1 


rk University. 


of professional musicians, professional educa- 


mentary 


President 


| venson, 


‘ennsvylivania 
Milwaukee 
ot Music 


| illahassee . 


At the traditional Conference Breakfast, Stanley Chap- 
ple, Director of the School of Music, University of Wash- 
ington will give the keynote address on the Convention 
topic, The Contemporary Scene in Music Education. 

What is the relation of the United States music edu- 
cators with music educators in other countries and how 
will this be featured in Atlantic City? 

The opening session will be dedicated to the neighbor 
to the North—Canada. An elementary and a secondary 
school choir are being sent from Ottawa and Toronto, 
respectively, for this session, 

The general music program in Germany will be re- 
viewed by Egon Kraus, distinguished German music edu- 
cator and conductor, and Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Society for Music Education. Participants from 
other countries will include Charlotte MacJannett, Presi- 
dent, International Dalcroze Institute, who will give a 
demonstration on Dalecroze Euryzhmics, Vasco Mariz, 
Cultural Relations Attaché of the Embassy of Brazil, 
l'ruda Reich, Inspector of Music, Ministry of Education, 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, Rudolf Schoch, Inspector of Music 
in the Municipal Schools, Zurich, Switzerland and Elizeo 
M. Pajaro, University of the Philippines, Quezon City, 
and Chairman, Philippine Music Educators Group, 
Manila. 

\ special tribute will be paid to the neighboring coun- 
tries to the south by the Howard University Choir of 
Washington, D. C., which will present an evening concert 
of music by composers of Latin America. 

What about contemporary music and its use in the 
schools—how do young composers, as well as the more 
established composers, feel about music education in the 
schools? And, how do music educators and their students 
feel about contemporary music? 

The Contemporary Scene in Music Education and 
Contemporary Music in the Schools will be one of the 
principal features of the entire meeting. The twelve young 
composers of the Ford Foundation project of the Na- 
tional Music Council will be in Atlantic City for a series 
of symposiums. One General Session will feature the 
project with one of the schools, Hempstead, Long Island, 
representing the 12 school systems participating in the 
project. Howard Hanson will speak at this session, and in 
addition, there will be present the following composers 
who will participate in the symposiums: Oliver Daniel, 
Contemporary Music Projects, Broadcast Music, Inc., 
New York; Vittorio Giannini, Juilliard School of Music; 
Howard Hanson, Eastman School of Music; Thor John- 
son, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; Peter 
Mennin, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
Maryland ; Douglas Moore, Columbia University. 
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The young composers and the school systems where 
they are in residence for this school year are: Grant 
Beglarian, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Emma Lou Diemer, 
Arlington, Virginia ; Arthur R. Frackenpohl, Hempstead, 
L.I., New York; Arnold Freed, Long Beach, California; 
Joseph W. Jenkins, Evanston, Illinois; James L. Kurtz, 
Portland, Oregon; Richard B. Lane, Rochester, New 
York; Martin S. Mailman, Jacksonville, Florida; Robert 
S. Mucezynski, Oakland, California; Harold Owen, 
Wichita, Kansas; Robert W. Washburn, Elkhart, Indi- 
ana; Michael White, Seattle, Washington. 

Further emphasis will be given the contemporary com- 
poser by the Philadelphia All-City Chorus and Orchestra 
which will present a program of contemporary music. 


Are there some new and effective rehearsal techniques 
for conductors of bands, orchestras and choruses? 

Several of the performing band, orchestra and choral 
groups listed on page 26 will be featured in teaching tech- 
nique and rehearsal technique sessions. Throughout the 
five-day period, the specialists seeking practical assistance 
will find adequate provision has been made for demon- 
strations as well as performances. 


Can some substantial help be given to the music spe- 
cialists in the schools regarding the organization of in- 
service education workshops for classroom teachers at the 
local level? 

Four special sessions have been planned around the 
subject of Quality Teaching for Musical Growth, These 
sessions will be specifically planned for music educators 
who need assistance in the organization of in-service 
education programs in their own school systems. 

The sessions are being planned around the following 
subjects: (1) Values We Hold for Children; (2) Guid- 
ing Children from Musical Meanings to Musical Sym- 
bols; (3) Guiding Children to Listening to Music; (4) 
Clarifying Values in Performance. 

What about music repertory and performance? 

Some of the finest performing groups will present a 
series of concerts in which music of the highest quality 
will be played and sung. Every effort has been made 
to maintain a reasonable balance of performing groups— 
bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles. The list of per- 
forming groups as of the date the Music Epucators Jour- 
NAL went to press is on page 26. 

Will opportunities be provided to meet the conductors 
of the All-Eastern Division Chorus and Orchestra? 


A special session is being arranged by the National 


Interscholastic Music Activities Commission of the 
MENC at which the conductors of the All-Eastern 
Chorus and Orchestra will be present for presentation of 
their viewpoints as well as for questions from the audi- 
ence. The conductors are: Chorus—Charles Hirt; Or- 
chestra—Stanley Chapple. 

What are the special arrangements featuring the exhib- 
its of publications, instruments and other equipment used 
in music education to be presented by the Music Industry 
Council of MENC? 

Special features will be made of the Music Industry 
Council exhibit as an integral part of the program. The 
exhibits will be open throughout the entire day during 
the convention (with the exception of Sunday). 

However, the new feature for the exhibits in 1960 will 
be the clearance of special hours in mid-morning and 
early and late afternoon when no professional meetings 
are scheduled and delegates can turn their attention to 
exhibits of publications, instruments and other equip- 
ment. The official Student Member Headquarters will be 
located within the exhibit area, as well as lounges for 
all other members in attendance. 
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Is there needed some special consideration on the sub- 
ject of the Gifted Child? 

Current interest in this important subject has led to the 
organization of a General Session on Music for the Gifted 
Child at which a junior high school orchestra will per- 
form. William C. Hartshorn, Supervisor in Charge of 
Music Education for the Los Angeles City Schools, will 
be the speaker. 

What unique contributions will be made by the Na- 
tional Interscholastic Music Activities Commission of 
MENC and the MENC associated organizations, the 
National Association of College Wind and Percussion 
Instructors, the College Band Directors National Asso- 
ciation as well as the American String Teachers Associa- 
tion, the American Choral Directors Association and the 
National School Orchestra Association? 

The National Interscholastic Music Activities Commis- 
sion of MENC is responsible for the organization and 
implementation of the Eastern Division Conference 
Chorus and Eastern Division Conference Orchestra. Stu- 
dents from schools in the twelve states of the MENC 
Eastern Division will participate in the Gala Concert at 
the final evening session. 

The National Association of College Wind and Per- 
cussion Instructors will present a special Sunday noon 
concert. 

The College Band Directors National Association will 
be responsible for the organization of a special session on 
Intonation. 

The American String Teachers Association is respon- 
sible for five string sessions at the 1960 meeting of 
MENC. ASTA is functioning as the String Committee 
of MENC for these occasions. The sessions will deal with 
specific demonstrations on improving the performance of 
string sections of the orchestra, orchestra rehearsal tech- 
niques and string instruction in other countries. 

The American Choral Directors Association will hold 
their annual meeting on March 16 and 17 in Atlantic 
City and have scheduled a series of two-day meetings 
dealing with all aspects of problems pertinent to choral 
conducting—school, community, church, 

The National School Orchestra Association will spon- 
sor business meetings of the Association during the meet- 
ing in Atlantic City. 

What are specific subjects to be covered in Junior and 
Senior High School sessions? Will there be demonstra- 
tions at these levels? 

Junior high school session topics and demonstrations 
include: (1) Problems of the Boy’s Changing Voice; (2) 
Listening in the General Music Program; (3) Fostering 
Music Reading in the General Music Program; (4) The 
Recorders, 

Senior high school session topics and demonstrations 
include: (1) Techniques in Training the High School 
Band; (2) Improving Parental Understanding of the 
Complete Music Program; (3) Choral Materials and 
Sight Reading Techniques; (4) Demonstration of Mate- 
rials for Band. 

What will be the nature of the sessions on Music in 
Higher Education? 

Higher Education sessions will be devoted to: (1) Re- 
lationship of Higher Education to Patterns of American 
Musical Culture; (2) A Decade of Teaching the Litera- 
ture and Materials of Music. It is hoped that, at these 
two meetings and at the special curriculum symposium 
on higher education and the session devoted to general 
music in higher education, the critical current and per- 
tinent issues affecting and challenging music educators 
in colleges and universities will be brought up for dis- 
cussion, 

TURN THE PAGE 





What are the principal highlights of sessions dealing 
with Audio-Visual Aids, General School Administration, 
Piano Instruction, Exceptional Children, Copyright Law, 
Music in the Churches, Accreditation, Music Buildings, 
Rooms and Equipment, Supervision in Cities of Varying 
Populations? 


\udio-Visual Aids sessions will feature film showings, 
ord listening techniques, new record series, television 
and developments pertaining to music educa- 


“—_ 
administration—problems, develop- 
relationships—as they pertain to 
school administrators and general 
ve dealt with by music educators and 
1001 administrators. 


he meetings dealing with supervision in cities of 

r populations, three special meetings will include 
ctical opportunity for exchange of viewpoints and in- 
ition of the following: (1) Supervision of Music in 
er 100,000 Population; (2) Supervision of Music 
Between 50,000 and 100,000 Population; (3) 

of Music in Cities Under 50,000 Population. 


truction sessions will include topics and dem- 

as follows: (1) The Private Piano Teacher 
Relationship to the Public Schools; (2) The 
nd Jazz in American Music Today; (3) Impro- 
in Important Part of Piano Teaching; (4 


or { ontemporary Piano Music. 


Ixceptional Children session will cover the 
subjects: (1) Physically Handicapped Chil- 
Mentally Retarded Children; (3) Emotionally 
(4) The Necessity of Aesthetic Ex- 
Normalcy 


ved Children; 


Copyright Law will be the subject of a meeting in 
which will participate officials of the U.S. Copyright Of- 
fice, American Society for Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, Broadcast Music, Inc., and the Music Publishers 
Protective Association. 


Music in the Churches will be featured in two sessions 
with concerts, discussions and audience participation on 
the following topics: (1) Organizing and Maintaining 
Youth Choir Programs; (2) Training Choir Leaders; 
(3) Organizing and Maintaining Amateur Adult Church 
Choirs; (4) Choral and Tone Techniques; (5) Audience 
Reading of Standard Anthems; (6) Audience Reading of 
Contemporary Anthems. 


Accreditation will be the subject of a meeting of par- 
ticular interest and significance to music educators con- 
cerned with the preparation of music teachers for the 
schools. The relationship of MENC to the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education and 
the National Association of Schools of Music will be 
discussed at this meeting. 


Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment session will 
emphasize the subject of Planning the Secondary School 
Music Facilities. 


+ 


The Convention Headquarters will be at Convention 
Hall. Meetings of the State Presidents National Assem- 
bly and other official groups will be at the Traymore 
Hotel. For further information concerning the program, 
members are requested to write to the MENC headquar- 
ters office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C 





All-Eastern Division Chorus 
All-Eastern Division Orchestra 
Antlent Concerts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bay Shore (N.Y.) Elementary School Violin Ensemble 
Bay Shore (N.Y.) High School String Orchestra 
Calhoun High School Band, Merrick, New York 
Central Junior High School, Atlantic City, N.J. 
City of Ottawa (Canada), Elementary School Choir 
Cleveland (Ohio) Schoolmasters String Quartet 
Columbus Boychoir, Princeton, New Jersey 
Delaware All-State Band 
Duquesne University Brass Ensemble, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastman Wind Ensemble, Rochester, N.Y. 
Franklin Street School, Hempstead, N.Y. 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School Chorus 
Haverford Junior High School Orchestra, 
Havertown, Pa. 
Hempstead (N.Y.) High School Choir and Orchestra 
Howard University Choir, Washington, D.C. 
Indiana University Baroque Chamber Players, 
Bloomington, Ind. 





PERFORMING GROUPS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Ithaca (N.Y.) College Concert Band 

Lawrence Park Institute Collegiate Choir, Toronto, 
Canada 

Lincoln (Nebr.) Boys Choir 

Manhattan School of Music Percussion Ensemble and 
Woodwind Quintet, New York City 

Marshall College Brass Quintet, Huntington, W. Va. 

Maury High School Band, Norfolk, Va. 

New Jersey All-State Band, Chorus and Orchestra 

Oberlin (Ohio) College Woodwind Ensemble 

Philadelphia All-City Orchestra and Chorus 

Pilgrim Fellowship Choir of the Congregational Church, 
Manhasset, N.Y. 

Princeton (N.J.) High School Choir 

Princeton (N.J.) High School Orchestra 

Southern Baptist Seminary Concert Choir, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Teaneck (N.J.) High School Band 

Washington-Lee High School Madrigal Singers, 
Arlington, Va. 

Wichita (Kans.) Youth Symphony 
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‘Mr. Monteux, what is your 
definition of the Selmer Sound?” 


a 
Vai s oye 


* ,. these instruments are the 
best I have ever known.” 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT SELMER BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
WRITE H. &'A. SELMER INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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(PVE LARGEST ORGAN in the world 

is in Convention Hall at At- 
City, scene of the bien- 
nial convention of the Music Educa 
tors National 


cl 


lantic¢ 


Conference. The 
to see and hear this mam 
moth instrument is another of the 
attractions of this year’s meeting 
Although the 


help one to understand the 


pictures on these 


and comple xity of this organ, 
facts about it remain staggering 
there are two con 
larger of which has 1477 
1250 stop tablets and 


OT CXall ple, 
soles the 
stop controls, 
933 speaking stops. There are 220 
combination pistons and cancels. It 
is the only console in history to have 
seven manuals. The wiring in the 
connections between the pipes and 
this console could circle the earth 
five and one-half times at the equa 
tor. The “smaller” console with 678 
top tablets and 152 pistons can be 
oved about the huge auditorium 

Ir rakes eight large rooms t 
house the over thirty-three thou 
sand speaking pipes in the organ 
ind another twelve rooms to accom- 
modate the electrical and mechani- 
Wind for the pipes is 
eight 
ombined output of 395 horsepower 


cal devices 


upplied by motors with a 








The 
Atlantic City 
Municipal 


Organ 


These motors can supply 36,400 
cubic feet of air per minute at any- 
from 3%'%4-inch to 100-inch 
wind pressure. 

The organ includes the following 
departments: pedal organ, great, 
grand great, solo, woodwind, great 
ancillary, swell, choir, unenclosed 
choir, grand choir, swell ancillary, 
brass chorus, fanfare, echo, three 
distinct string organs, four gallery 
organs and a percussion division 

The total number of speaking 
pipes is 33,112, and range from the 


where 


64-foot low C of the diaphone pro- 
funda stop to a pipe whose speaking 
length is about % inch. Where most 
organs have no, or at the most one, 
32-foot stop, the Convention Hall 
organ has ten such stops in addition 
to the 64-foot diaphone profunda. 
Incidentally, the low C mentioned 
above is the largest organ pipe in the 
world. Made of Oregon fir three 
inches thick, the pipe tapers from 
a 10-inch square at its base to a 36- 
inch square at the top. 

This tremendous instrument, 
which must make itself heard 
throughout a room capable of seat- 
ing 41,000 people, was designed by 
Emerson L. Richards of Atlantic 
City. Richards is a lawyer, deputy 
attorney general of the state of New 
Jersey and for several months in 
1933 served as acting governor. 
The organ required four years to 
complete, many of the large pipes 
having been built right in Conven- 
tion Hall by Midmer-Losh, Inc., 
organ builders of Merrick, Long 
Island. Estimated to have cost 
nearly half a million dollars to build 
thirty years ago, it probably would 
require twice that amount to replace 
it today. 


+ 


Cover: Closeup of the console of the or- 
gan shows the seven manuals and the 
unusual range of the great and the grand 
choir both of which encompass seven 
octaves. The swell manual has six octaves 
while the upper four keyboards extend 
the normal five octaves. 

Above: Part of the nervous system of the 
monster. 

Below: The interior view gives some 
idea of the variety of pipes employed in 
only one section of the organ. 





F.E.OLDS & SON 


Fullerton, California 


January, Nineteen Sixty 


An exciting ‘‘mezzo”’ voice for the brass section of the band. Full, round, 
and deep-throated, the fliigel horn adds rich and bold tonal color and 
finer brass choir balance—surely intriguing to the forward-looking 
band director. 

Built in the Olds tradition of fine craftsmanship—this bridge from 
cornet and trumpet voicing to the tone of the lower brasses supplies a 
recognized need in our band instrumentation. And where special parts 
are not available the fliigel horn doubles and reinforces any of the 
cornet parts. 

With its characteristic large bore, long valves, and sweeping curves 
the Olds fliigel horn amplifies and enhances the traditional mellowness 
and sonority of this instrument. Feather-light, it allows fatigue-free 
performance and fast, alert response. You'll enjoy the sound of the 
Olds fliigel horn —a truly important addition to the Olds line of custom- 
crafted band instruments. 


P.S. You haven't heard “the most’”’ until you've listened to the Olds 
fliigel horn in a small combo painting modern jazz abstracts. It’s a cool, 
smooth voice! 
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Martin Fréres 
ILa IMiomte 


ALL-WOOD CLARINET 





Protect yourself and your students! Martin Freres offers 
you the strongest Guarantee that can be made for an 
All-Grenadilla Wood Clarinet: 


Your dealer will replace any Martin Freres/LaMonte 
Wood Clarinet if it cracks for any reason, except as a result 
of negligence in handling! This guarantee is given to the 
original purchaser for a period of one year from 
the date of purchase. 


Prove to yourself why Martin Freres is the Big Seller of the 
Big Four among wood clarinets... how Martin Freres/LaMonte 
gives you more quality features than other clarinets priced even 
50 per cent higher. See your Martin Freres dealer soon, 
or write for literature today. 


$125.00 





NEW MARTIN FRERES RING KEYS NEW BORE! 
WITH “PLATEAU TOUCH” Teaching problems change .. . and 


The keys of all Martin Freres clarinets so do students’ needs! The bore of all 
have been re-proportioned for greater Martin Freres clarinets has been 
comfort, faster action, lighter touch. re-designed for today’s playing preferences. 
New ring keys are slightly wider, have New bore helps the student meet the 
beveled edges, give you the flat-surface most exacting demands of intonation. 
feel of the plateau oboe. When the ring 

is fingered, the student covers perfectly, 

getting air-tight closure between the NOW ... NEW TONE HOLES! 

ring and tone hole. This is especially No halfway measures for Martin Freres! 
helpful to the student with small fingers New key design led to new tone holes, 
that need to be “guided” over the and you'll find them now on all 

ring keys. Beveled edges and greater Martin Freres models. The result is 
width of ring keys encourage an improved evenness of scale, with 
speedier fingering. better musical production. 








NO CAST KEYS! 


All Martin Freres keys are Power- Martin Fréres 
Forged Nickel Silver for extra strength. Woodwinds 


5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


ALL MODELS WITH BELL RING! 


All models are equipped with Bell Ring. 
Not an extra accessory. 
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Lecture Sertes for Young Listeners 


Jean Calvert Scott 


{IVE DIFFERENT clarinets played by one artist to per- 
form a single composition? What are the names of 
these clarinets and how high and how low can each of 
them be played? What is a suite? Where did the dances 
in this suite originate ? These were a few of the questions 
in the minds of the children when the next scheduled 
lecture series event in the school was announced. Don 
McCathren, clarinetist, was to perform Alfred Reed's 
“Five Dances for Five Clarinets.” This suite is composed 
of a “Hoe-Down,” “Sarabande,” “Guaracha,” “Afro” 
and “Hora,” played on the E-flat soprano clarinet, alto 
clarinet, bass clarinet, contra-alto clarinet and B-flat 
soprano clarinet, respectively. The children were par- 
ticularly interested in the fact that Mr. Reed was a young, 
contemporary composer living in New York City, and 
also in the fact that the suite is sometimes jokingly called 
the “Rich Man’s Suite” because it takes $2500 worth of 
clarinets to perform. 

It was decided to have Mr. McCathren play for the 
children in small groups so there would be more oppor- 
tunity for them to listen in an informal atmosphere and 
to engage in a free question period at the end of each 
performance. This proved to be highly successful and 
was a fine extension of an earlier study unit undertaken 
in the general music classes on families of instruments 
in the symphony orchestra. The ever-expanding possibil- 
ities for the single-reed instruments of the woodwind 
family, plus new members of the family, were capably 
demonstrated. “Imagine,”’ commented one fourth-grader, 
“that contra-alto clarinet can play lower than any other 
wind instrument, and almost as low as the piano!” One 
period during the day of Mr. McCathren’s visit was set 
aside for him to have an informal workshop with young 
clarinet students studying in the instrumental program of 
the school. It is beneficial to give young musicians an 
opportunity to work with a specialist. 


SeEveRAL months earlier the children had shared an- 
other stimulating and exciting experience under the aus- 
pices of this same elementary lecture series program. The 
Columbus Boychoir arrived early one morning to perform 
for the entire school in the large auditorium. Their pro- 
gram included selections by Randall Thompson, G. P. 
Palestrina, Franz Liszt, some spirituals and early Amer- 
ican folk songs. The program was concluded with a 
rendition of the Mozart opera, “Bastien and Bastienne.” 
This program had great significance for the students in 
the upper grades of the elementary school. They had just 
finished a comprehensive study of famous composers 
In addition, some classes were studying American life 
and westward expansion in their social studies and were 
particularly interested in the stories behind the folk 
songs. Here, too, even though the choir had performed 
to a large audience, an intimate contact was achieved 
with the students. Room mothers had arranged for many 
children to be hosts at lunch in their homes for the choir 
boys. And these boys, who have traveled a great deal and 
live a life of music, had much to share with local families. 


The hosts, in turn, had much to share with their respective 
classes on returning to school in the afternoon. 

Such experiences as these illustrate how a lecture series 
program may be at once educational, entertaining, and 
stimulating to children, teachers and parents. How did a 
program such as this get started? The change in the 
pattern of American life has been reflected greatly in the 
listening habits of its people. For a time there was a mass 
movement of families from rural areas into the cities. 
Here, they could have the advantages of better schools 
and a greater opportunity to absorb the cultural aspects 
of a concentrated population—good music, drama, art 
and dance. However, with increased population and over- 
crowding in many cities, this movement followed a 
reverse pattern. Young parents wanted their children to 
grow up without such restricted space limitations. They 
moved from urban to suburban areas. These parents were 
instrumental in establishing good schools in these areas. 
Soon, good lecture series programs designed for adults 
were helping to fulfill their own desires culturally. Only 
one thing had been overlooked—the problem of how to 
expose their children to these same areas, but to reach 
them on their level. Would this involve trips into nearby 
cities, or a more complete dependence on television pro- 
grams? 


Turoucu the combined efforts of parents and teach- 
ers, this very unique and successful lecture series program 
has been established as an integral part of the elementary 
school program in Bronxville, New York. Bronxville is 
a residential community in Westchester County within 
reasonable commuting distance of New York City. The 
elementary school enrollment — kindergarten through 
grade VI—is 600 pupils, Interestingly enough, some of 
the more outstanding features on the series have come 
from parts of the country other than New York, includ- 
ing the Midwest and New England. 





he lecture series committee in the school is composed 
of a representative group of teachers from the primary 
ind elementary grades, the principal, and teachers from 
as science, art, music, library and 
physical education. Two to three parents also serve on 
this committee. The real success of the program depends 
on the ability of this committee to scout, preview and plan 
1 well-balanced offering for each year. Much of this plan- 
however, the final plans 


such special areas 


ning can be done in advance ; 
ire dependents upon the response to the following typical 
‘tter which is sent home with each child at the opening 


fall: 


} 
i¢ 


of school in the 
As in the past, the Lectu cries 
will bring to the school artistic professional programs in_ the 
elds of music, art, drama and science. These programs can be 
brought to our school only through the financial help of parents 
Each year the generous contributions have made it possible for us 
programs of quality. However, the cost of programs has 
| so that the Committee has decided to schedule not over 
rams of the highest quality available this year. 
these programs are part of our school life and are 
chool day every effort is made to secure those of 
elementary school child. In addition each 
ction will be so that it will be of inspirational value to 
child in order that maximum learning as well as enjoyment 
Parents are welcome to attend the programs when 
ra seating 1s available. 
t season’s Lecture ost was approximately $1,169.00 
lhe following education programs were provided: 
Mr. Robert Hermes of the National Audubon Society 
Mr. Geoffrey Wickstead, First Mate of the Mayflower II 
Mr. Sasha Siemel, author and noted hunter of the “tigres’ 
Mr. David Kwok 
ur budget must also provide for miscellaneous items such as 
o tuning, and telephone charges. Based on en 
ious years, expenditures have averaged from 
As these figures indicate, financial help from 
uur Lecture Series Programs are to continue 


Committee of Bronxville 


og 
cause 
curing the 
cial appeal to the 


made 
take pl A 


Series 


Chinese artist 


sportatior pial 
uring pre\ 

per child 
necessary it 

rt exce lle nee 
uttached form and return it with a 
sometime during the week 


u please fill out the 


our child’s teacher 
October 2nd 
payable to the Bronxville 
Sincerely, 


Lecture Serres ComMITTEE 


When the returns of this letter have been tallied, along 
with any previous balance in the fund from the previous 
year and a sizable contribution from the Parent Teachers 
\ssociation, more definite plans can be formulated. The 


' 


larger generally, more in 
ulvance the individual artists. In addition to the 
ur larger features planned in advance for the last year’s 
John Browning, 


Mr. Wizard, 


must be scheduled 


groups 


than 


programs, it was possible to include also : 
Don McCathren, clarinetist: and 
the scientist of television 


planist ; 


fame 


M ost of the features on the program are scheduled for 
ill classes in the school, attendance being at the discretion 
f the classroom teacher. It was decided this past season, 
however, that the marionettes would be best suited for 
primary grade participation and the players performing 
lack the Giant Killer” for elementary viewing. At 
regular intervals teacher-pupil reaction to programs is 
polled as a means of planning for the next season. 
he committee felt it wise to set up the following check 
list for committee members in charge of the various 
running performance: 


programs to insure a smooth 


to classr hers stating time, date and place 

rhis should go out 2 weeks before scheduled program 

2. Ask business office to make out check at least two weeks 
ahead of performance to pay entertainers. 

3 Make out telling as much about the program as 


ossible and distribute to teachers and children a week in advance 


send not c om teac 


notices 
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4. Put reminder notice in teachers’ school mail boxes the day 
before, or early morning of program. 
5. Send information home to parents concerning program if 
ecessary. 
Jf parents can be invited, see that teachers know. 
7. Check on seating arrangements and advise teachers of seating 


plan the day before the program, 
8. Arrange for student announcers, if needed, and see that they 


ire prepared 

9. Check on equipment that might be needed and see that it is in 

e proper place. (Piano on stage, microphone, etc.) 

10. Arrange for necessary lighting through science or visual 
ids Cepartments. 

11. See that performer knows low to get to school or is met 

perhaps by a parent. 

12. Write a letter of confirmation to performer with a carbon 
copy for file. 

13. Arrange with art department to have one class make posters 
uivertising program and display in the halls. 

14. List program on school monthly calendar. 

15. Make provision for group singing or recorded music while 
groups enter and leave periormance. Contact music department or 
visual aids for this. 


The carry-over from programs of this nature is evi- 
dent. The children still remember Marais and Miranda 
from several years ago and have a good repertoire of the 
South African Veld Songs, Pete Seeger endeared him- 
self to them, and they can still sing his arrangements of 
charming American folk songs and retain a knowledge 
of the way he constructs steel drums. This came in 
handy several years later when calypso music was studied. 
Primary grades have carried on many creative activ- 
ities as a result of the Hopi Indian dancers who also 
appeared. The Boston Symphony Orchestra ensemble 
presented a fine introduction to classical music. The chil- 
ren’s enthusiasm was evident when Augustus D. Zanzig 
came to lead them in songs he had arranged and which 
they had learned earlier from their own music books. 
John Browning’s appearance was a thrill for the chil- 
dren. They were interested in how closely his career 
parallels that of Van Cliburn. 


[ie prover PREPARATION for these programs is vital. 
It is comparable to good program notes at a symphony 
orchestra concert. Establishing good listening habits when 
young is an important part of the learning process. In 
Bronxville, the pet term for this is “concert conduct”! 
The programs for each year are established with the 
idea in mind of touching all areas of the school curricu- 
lum. These presentations help make these areas more 
meaningful. To have the pupils do the announcing and 
introducing of the artists is an additional experience. 
\nd, more important, when every effort is made to estab- 
lish a direct contact between performers and children, 
the inspiration of this brief contact lives with them long 
in their memories and may be the stepping stone to a 
new endeavor. This program, of necessity, must be 
adapted to the peculiarities of the location of the school 
in which it is established. For every school in the United 
States can, if it is resourceful, uncover a bountiful sup- 
ply of talent within the neighboring region. It can 
be done! In Bronxville, the elementary school children 
share during the course of one academic year, for two 
or three dollars each, such an offering as this: 


Herrick Marionettes. 

John Browning, pianist. 
Knickerty Knockerty Players. 
Columbus Boychoir. 

Dartmouth Band. 

Don McCathren, clarinetist. 
Mr. Wizard, television scientist. 
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Besson 
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Putting a Besson “8-10” into the hands of a student 
says he has arrived. This happy step is a never-ending 
source of pride for him and satisfaction for the band 
in which he plays. For here are brass instruments so 
sensitively designed and constructed that their poten- 
tial is without limit. That Besson has produced such 
incomparable quality at modest cost is a profound 
tribute to Besson craftsmanship. When you are ready 
to share this rewarding musical experience be sure 
to specify Besson “8-10.”” Consult your dealer or the 
new Besson catalog for particulars. From trumpet 
to sousaphone . . . world’s finest brass instruments. 


Deseon. 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St.. New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. + In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd, Toronto 





Instrumental Music in the Pioneer Days 


Edgar B. Gordon 


PHENOMENAL instrumental 
music in the schools of the United States has by no 
means been a spontaneous one. It has come about 
a result of the efforts of an enthusiastic, 


devel ypment ot 


lowly and as 
far-seeing group of music teachers ever bent upon in- 
creasing the cultural values of music arnong the youth 
f the land 

Informal group singing was, in those simpler pioneer 
lays of hayrides, church “sociables,” picnics, political and 
patriotic celebrations, a favorite form of social diversion. 
lhe coming each winter of the itinerant “singing school” 
who conducted a music course chiefly for adults 
the the 


“singing school” was 


teacher 


was anticipated as eagerly as was arrival of 


circuit riding” preacher, for the 


both a musical and social event of first importance in 


were the days of the ever popular songs of 

Foster and those lovely songs by other com 
posers such as “Juanita,” “Long, Long Ago,” “When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie,” and “Aunt Dinah's 
Quilting Party.” The singing of such songs by groups 
around the “( ottage’’ organ was a familiar sight in many 
omes. All of this greatly contributed to community life 
ind made possible better singing in the church, the centet 


t community activities 


the local school the day usually began with “open- 


exercises” consisting largely of singing by the chil 
ive a brief picture of the pioneer social 
ultimately, was to be built our pro 

While instruction in singing was 
“morning exercise,” it 1s 


ren. Thus we hi 
tructure into which, 
school musk 


‘ j 
tural 


outgrowth of the 
if it ever occurred to these teachers to offe1 
of instrumental instruction in the schools 

t instrumental organization of the earlier days 


town band,” frequently referred to as the “silver 


These bands consisted almost entirely of 
he clarinet being relatively rare at 
gers took this lack of reed 
issigned the “lead” to the 

itch, higher than the one in 


employed, because most of these instru- 


Many of 


rather than piston valves 


these continental models 
rhe alto and tenor 
lhe 


ported 


f the bell-front or bell-up variety 
In popular pat 


the alto and tenor 


he iccepted 
while 
They were assigned the 

to the tuba’s “oomph.” 


band was due to several 


skill upon most of the 


quired in a few months of 
merchants were not slow 
summer night outdoor con- 
I their financial sup- 


nence 
" arousing organization for 


political and patriotic occasions; and (4) for the band 
members, the glamour of wearing uniforms which, in 
those days, were highly decorative garments. 

It should be borne in mind that all of this development 
was taking place entirely outside of any educational 
media. Players in these bands were either self-taught or 
given a start by a fellow band member. It would be a 
long time before public education assumed any responsi- 
bility for this kind of training. 

Perhaps the greatest single influence favoring the de- 
velopment of bands were the midwestern tours of some 
of the professional bands of that day. Cappa, an Italian 
bandmaster from New York, had a fine concert band 
which played an engagement of several weeks at an expo- 
sition held in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1883. This was 
probably the first band heard in the Middle West having 
a large section of reeds, thus establishing a new concept 
among the bandsmen of this area in regard to band in- 
strumentation. Cappa had as a soloist with his band a 
world famous cornetist by the name of Liberati. He was 
a fine artist and included in his repertoire, in addition to 
the usual run of triple-tongue solos, arias from the Italian 
operas and art songs which he played with consummate 
irtistry. Cappa’s band and Liberati were heard by liter- 
illy thousands of midwesterners. 

Another great band to invade the Middle West was 
that of the famous Irish bandmaster, Patrick S. Gilmore. 
In addition to the great music festival he conducted in 
Boston at which his band accompanied a chorus of ten 
thousand voices, he added to his fame by frequent tours 
throughout the country. He had a fine band and he was a 
great showman. He thrilled his audiences by such stunts 


as that of having red-shirted men stationed on either 


side of the stage striking anvils during the performance 
oft Verdi's “Anvil Chorus.” In the playing of Tschaikow- 
ski's “1812 Overture,” he intensified the climax by having 
cannons fired outside of the Concert Hall. As one of his 
soloists, he had a French saxophonist by the name of 
l_eferbre. The saxophone was new to the Middle West 
ind Leferbre was a real artist who created a sensation 
with his playing 


Pu professional concert band reached its zenith, 
however, with the coming of John Philip Sousa, the 
greatest of them all. A fine musician, an excellent con- 
ductor, but above all he was a genius in the composition 

t thrilling marches for band. In 1893 his band played 
a long engagement at the World Columbian Exposition 
Hundreds of members of “town bands” 
heard these concerts and returned home with the de 
termination to improve upon their band’s instrumentation 
and to introduce to the “home folks” some of those won- 
| marches. Following his Chicago engage 
ment, Sousa toured the country with his band for many 
lhe effect of the Cappa, Gilmore and Sousa bands 
and development cannot be overestimated. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SEVEN 
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Convention Train’s a-Comin’ 


A N ENTERPRISING HOOSIER who wants to help 
his colleagues get to the MENC Atlantic City 
meeting. and who confesses his desire to help the rail- 
roads stay in the passenger business, is organizing a 
party for the March convention. 

Newell H. Long of the Indiana University faculty, 
ind a past North Central Division president, is known 
to many of his friends as a man with a consuming 
interest in railroads as well as a devoted MENC mem- 
ber. The happy result of this combination of interests 
may well be the return to a tradition of long standing. 
In vears past. MENC convention-goers have had great 
fun traveling together, and on long treks—for instance 
as to Los Angeles in 1910-—-have even carried on semi- 
nurs enroute 

Mr. Long originally planned to arrange a_ party 
coach for Indiana music educators but he and his fellow 
Hoosiers have graciously agreed to extend the oppor- 
tunity to othe rs ilon » the line of the Pennsylvania rail- 


road 


+ 


ly { rils concerning the service and the advantageous 
rates as supplied by the Pennsylvania railroad pas- 
senger agent are as follows: 

In the event the party would number thirty-five or 
more persons, a sper ial party coach would be provided. 
Smaller parties would be accommodated in regular 
coach equipment, 

There is no regularly-scheduled through service from 
Indianapolis to Atlantic City, and travel would be via 
North Philadelphia as per the following schedules based 
on service now in effect: 

v. St. Louis 12:50 PM CST 
y Indianapolis PRR #30 1:38 PM CST 
\ 6:00 PM EST 
v. Columbus 9:08 PM EST 
Ar. North Philadelphia 7:47 AM EST 
I North Philadelphia PRSL #1001 8:30 AM EST 
Ar Atlantic City , 55 AM EST 


Cincinnati 


tSL #1026 
0) PM EST 


PRSL #1022 PT 
} 72 
5 8:15 PM EST 


Lv. Atlantie City , : :45 PM EST 
\r. North Philadelphia 9:05 PM EST 

Change trains—same station 
PRR #31 
Ly. North Philadelphia 6:12 PM EST 9:17 PM EST 
(Ar. Indianapolis ; 7:55 AM CST 11:20 AM CST 


PRR #3 


The following Railroad and Pullman fares between Indian- 
apolis and Atlantic City indicate the savings possible: 
Round trip coach ; aK FO! 
Group Economy Fare (3 or more adult persons travel- 

ing together in each direction) 11.67 
*25 or more adult Coach Party Fare- 10.00 
Round trip First Class Indianapolis-Philadelphia and 

coach class Philadelphia-Atlantic City__....____- 94.65 
Family Plan (man and wife) Coach__-- , 88.20 
Family Plan (man and wife) First Class to Philadel- 

phia, coach class Phila.-Atlantic City.._...—- .. 144.60 

For those desiring to use sleeping car service, Pullman charges 
for type of space occupied is in addition to the rail first class 
fares shown above. 
Roomette—Indianapolis-Phila. (one way) ..$13.90 
Sel. bedroom + st - . 19.05 
Dbl. bedroom a * - -- 22.00 

(*) 25 or more coach party fare requires that all persons 
travel together on the going trip. Individual returns are _per- 
mitted within limit of ticket which under this tariff is eight 
days. Application must be made for this particular fare. 


4+ 


Those who are interested in joining this safari should 
contact Newell H. Long at the School of Music, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana by February 15. 
When writing to him, please indicate whether you are 
interested in coach or sleeper accommodations. Mr. 
Long would also like to know the date you would prefer 
to leave for Atlantic City: (1) Wednesday, March 16, 
(2) Thursday, March 17, or (3) Friday, March 18. 

Final details and instructions for payment will be 
sen! out from Bloomington shortly after the middle of 
February. Immediate response will come if you write 
to Mr. Long at the address below. 


NEWELL H. LONG, School of Music c/o Bands, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 








Instrumental Music in the Pioneer Days 
Continued from page 34 

Tue story of the community orchestra is a very dif- 
ferent and less spectacular one. The most essential fea- 
ture of the orchestra is an adequate string section. With- 
out a properly balanced number of violins, violas, cellos 
and basses, a real orchestra is impossible. In early days 
the “fiddle” was about the only member of the string 
family that was well known. Most “‘fiddle” players were 
self-taught and their interest lay in the direction of dance 
music and “fiddler” contests. Because of the difficulty of 
learning to play it, the violin was slow to achieve popu- 
larity. Very few people outside of the larger cities had 
ever heard a really fine violinist. Gradually, however, 
such artists as Ole Bull, Eduard Remenyi, Maud Powell 
and Camilla Urso began to tour the Middle West and by 
their playing, formed new concepts of violin performance. 
Through the inspiration of these artists and as a result 
of the gradual transition from primitive pioneer condi- 
tions, violin teachers began to appear and the serious 
study of that instrument became possible. 

Unfortunately, there seemed to be no standard for 
determining just what constituted an orchestra. Appar- 
ently, any organization that was not a band and which 
had one or more violin players was considered an orches- 
tra. It sometimes happened that a lone violin player 
played in competition with two or more cornets, a trom- 
bone, a tuba, drums and piano. The mandolin was a 
popular instrument in those days so it, too, frequently 
was found in the “orchestra.” The clarinet, if one was 
available, was always a problem. Music written in keys 


easiest for the strings required B-flat instruments to 
play in very difficult keys. The cornets could solve the 
problem either by using another shank or a slide; the 
clarinet player, however, either had to make a difficult 
transposition or use an A clarinet, an instrument that 
few players possessed. Everything considered, the pros- 
pects of having a real orchestra were not very promising. 
There still remained the problem of developing the other 
instruments of the string family. The double reed instru- 
ments were as yet unknown; their parts usually were 
taken by the saxophones, a wholly inadequate substitute. 

Of course, there were occasional exceptions to the 
above described musical scene. Sometimes, under the 
leadership of some musically trained citizen, it became 
possible to rally, in sufficient numbers, the instruments 
essential for an orchestra. Unlike the band, however, 
there were few symphony orchestras touring the country 
that could provide inspiration and standards of perform- 
ance for musically ambitious community groups. 

It must be admitted that the orchestra does not have 
the same popular community appeal as does the band. 
There are no uniforms, no parades, no glamour. The 
music played by the orchestra is of more serious charac- 
ter, requiring a somewhat different type of listener for its 
enjoyment. Despite this, the orchestra has continued to 
gain in popular favor until, today, there are literally hun- 
dreds of grade, high school and civic orchestral groups 
throughout the country which are making important con- 
tributions to the culture of their communities. The civic 
orchestras would not have been possible had not instru- 
mental training been introduced in the public schools. 
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Here is the flute. students and music educators have been waiting for! The 
new Artley line now provides all its flutes with the high quality professional 
features generally found only in the highest priced instruments. Here are a 
few of the many extras found in all Artley flutes: THE ARTLEY EMBOUCHURE 
— scientifically sculptured for tonal purity; ROLLED TONE HOLES — to elim- 
inate sticky keys and enhance the resonance of your flute; MOISTURE PROOF 
PERMA-PADS — for better response and more brilliant sound; SUPERIOR RIB 
AND POST ASSEMBLY — to assure maximum support and enduring service 
Compare these Artley features with others and you will discover that Artley 


is, by far, America’s best flute buy! 
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And, like a coin, 

a we too have two totally 

different sides—both redeemable 

at your nearest music dealers. We’re 

referring to the two exciting new choral 
collections...one secular and one sacred, either 


of which will make your next concert one to be long remembered. 


Gn Excelsis Auditorium Collection 
Gorge Gouslunin Chowses 
Is a collection of 15 sacred songs for Junior Chor- eruge 


isters compiled, arranged and edited by Ruth 
Anderson for Two Part S. A. Contains 10 outstanding show tunes by the most 


You'll fad selections for Chektmes, Pentecost, famous of show tune composers for the High 
Easter as well as general sacred music. Ideal for School Chorus, Three Part S. S. A. 

Elementary and Junior High School Choruses These songs by the immortal Gershwin have be- 
and also the Junior Choir at church. Here are a come part of our musical culture and, as such, 
few of the numbers: help make a concert a thrilling performance. 


Before Thy Cradle Bending Embraceable You Somebody Loves Me 
Holy Spirit, Gently Come I Got Rhythm Someone To Watch 
O Sons and Daughters Liza Over Me 

Shout the Glad Tidings Man I Love, The Strike Up The 
Vesper Hymn Of Thee I Sing Band 

What Can I do For My Dear Saviour Oh, Lady Be Good! Swanee 


Price 
IN EXCELSIS Price $1.00 GEORGE GERSHWIN CHORUSES $1.25 


DEPT. H 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


619 WEST 54 STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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ly the current craze for “rock 
and roil,” we can speak of the “rock and 


role” of the elementary school principal in 
the music program. 

In order to be an i “rock” in the 
foundation of an effective music curriculum, the 
principal has a definite “role” and responsibility. 
Certain basic concepts, understandings, and atti- 
tudes will aid him to become an important 
foundation stone in the area of music education. 
Specific procedures and principles will enable the 
principal to fulfill his proper role as an effective 
leader in this phase of the school program. 


The “Rock” 

A sucessful music program requires a principal 
who enables the following basic attitudes to be- 
come an important part of his life: 


1) A belief in the value and importance of 
music; 
2) A desire to grow in his ability to enjoy, ap- 
preciate, and produce music; 
3) A willingness to vitalize school activities 
music. 


Belief in Music’s Importance 

That music offers pleasure, entertainment, 
beauty, and inspiration is recognized by all edu- 
cators. In this age when advances in technology 
and science are increasing at an ever accelerating 
rate, children and adults need the inspiration of 
the arts more than at any other time of civiliza- 
tion. Music should be a part of the normal school 
day for all children. 


Orville B. Aftreth is Principal of the Motley Elemen- 
tary School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The Principal’s Role 
in the Music Program 


ORVILLE B. AFTRETH 


Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music, concluded his address at the 
Second General Assembly of the NEA in Phila- 
delphia in 1951 with this statement. 

We have said often that the great 
of education is the for truth. With 
humility I would like to make an amendment. The 
greatest of education is the search for truth 
and for —and who may say which is more 
ee eee ee 
or 


In addition to the aesthetic value, music has 
certain less understood functional values. Music 
is often a means of non-verbal communication. 
From the lullaby to the dirge, music has spoken 
for man and to man when words could not. 

Research by Dreikurs and Crocker has indi- 
cated that neurotic children may be influenced 
by music because normal defenses to the de- 
mands of logic and verbalism are not raised.* 
These researchers have developed the use of mu- 
sic as a means of encouraging children with ad- 
justment problems to communicate verbally. 
Rapport between teacher and student is obtained 
in certain instances by the means of a musical 
experience, an instrumental number, or a song. 

The author recalls entering a sixth-grade class- 
room the first week of school just as the teacher 
sang out in octaves, “John----nee--- Why are you 
talking now?” John had: been the bane of his 
teachers’ existence for years. His teacher had al- 


1. Hanson, Howard. “The Arts in an Age of Science.” 
Music Educators Journal 44: 23-29, September-October, 
1957. 

2. a Rudolf, and Crocker, Dorothy. “Music 
Therapy with Psychotic Children.” Music Therapy. 
Kansas: National Association for Music Therapy. p. 
62-67. 1957. 
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ready reminded him verbally, several times that 
morning, that he had been disturbing the teacher- 
pupil planring session by his inconsiderate loud 
talking. What happened? John smiled, the class 
relaxed, rapport was established, and John’s prob- 
lem improved throughout the year. 

“The main purpose of music is not only the 
response of the child to it but the means whereby 
a relationship may be strengthened so that the 
child may draw close and experience again the 
tender feelings that make life worthwhile.”* In 
group psychotherapy, Sommer‘ has shown a sta- 
tistically significant increase in frequency of inter- 
action when proper background music is played. 

The scheduling of the school chorus, orches- 
tra, and instrumental classes as well as daily music 
periods may be “hair raising” at times when, 
according to certain staff members, the regular 
school routine is discurbed. The principal, how- 
ever, must understand (and aid his staff to do 
likewise) that an effective music program includ- 
ing all pupils is one of the most valuable areas of 
the curriculum to develop an appreciation of the 
beautiful, to learn the skills of working togerher 
as a team, and to release tensions. 


Growth in Ability and Appreciation 


The ability to hear and appreciate music can 
be developed by training and experience. The 
Seashore Pitch Discrimination Test as a measure 
of achievement and not musical aptitude has been 
used with good intent but with the result that 
many have been told and have believed that “they 
just didn’t have it musically.” The ability may 
have been latent and not developed with proper 
experiences. Berglund and Roby, in a summary 
of recent studies, conclude that the “ability to 
hear and sing musical tones of quite small pitch 
difference can indeed be taught to almost any- 
one.” 


3. Gasten, E. Thayer. “Functional Music.” Basie Con- 
cepts in Music Education. Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
P- 3, 292-309. 

4. Sommer, Dorothy T. “The Effect of Background 
Music on Frequency of Interaction in Group Psycho- 
therapy.” Unpublished Master’s thesis. University of 
Kansas. 1957. 

s. Berglund, Robert D., and Roby, A. Richard. “A 
Survey of Research on the Problem of Developing and 
Improving a Sense of Pitch in Singing and Auditory 
Discrimination.” An unpublished study. University of 
Minnesota Music Department. 1956. 





MUSIC EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN is the 
theme of December 1959 issue of The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, official 


neighbor NEA 
MENC to make all of 
able in a separate booklet 
“Music Education for Elementary School Chil- 
dren”. Forty pages and paper cover. $1.00. 











Havighurst’s developmental task concept is 
based on the supposition that successful develop- 
ment of a skill is dependent upon successful past 
experiences related to this skill.* Many principals 
(and other adults) have developed their musical 
understanding by the following means: 


e Attending concerts and musical programs 
regularly. (If desired, begin with the “pop” 
variety and gradually include the “long 
hair” concerts. ) 

Observing the effective teaching of music 
by classroom teachers and consultants 
Joining an amateur church choir, civic 
choir, orchestra, band, or “listening club” 
Acquiring a “well-rounded” record library 
Listening to and viewing the select musi- 
cal programs on radio and television. 
Vitalizing School Activities 
A willingness to viialize school activities 
through music is required of a principal who de- 
sires the music program to become alive in the 
school and community. A few activities which 
have been used by elementary school principals 
to add vitality to the music program are: 

¢ Stressing that music from grades K-6 will 
include doing (physical response to music), 
singing, listening, creating, and playing 
Arranging monthly or weekly school sings 
on Friday afternoon 
Organizing through the student council 
vearly room talent programs followed by an 
all-school talent program 


6. Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks and 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948. 
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e Encouraging school musical organizations 
and individual pupils to perform frequently 
during school assemblies 
Utilizing school musical talent to perform 
frequently for PTA and community func- 
tions as a public relations activity and as a 
means of providing valuable experience for 
children 
Encouraging music groups within the PTA 
and throughout the community. 


The “Role” 


As motion and rhythm is the basis of the “rock 
and roll” craze of many of our American youth, 
cooperative planning and action must be the basis 
of an effective music program in the elementary 
school. The “role” of the principal in the pro- 
gram of helping teachers may be identified ac- 
cording to the “three B's.” (Sorry, not Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms! ) 


Be an Enthusiast 


Build on the strengths of the present program 
by offering sincere praise to teachers and stu- 
dents. Help each teacher to realize that she has 
something constructive to offer children in rela- 
tion to doing, singing, listening, creating, or play- 
_ ing music. Success in these activities is not solely 
dependent on the teacher’s musical ability. Recog- 
nize and show an interest in the work being done. 
Help a teacher to realize that there are no “mon- 
otones” or, more accurately, non-singers among 
his pupils (or that he himself is not a non-singer). 
Studies by Wyatt,’ Mursell,* Brody,® and Cain’ 
will be helpful in this respect. 

Encourage a love of music by emphasizing mu- 
sical experiences and musical expression in defer- 
ence to formal music-reading which may be de- 
layed until possibly third or fourth grade or 
when pupils have the proper readiness. For teach- 
ers and pupils having the appropriate experience 
and love of music, encourage two- and three-part 


7. Wyatt, Ruth F. “The Improvability of Pitch Dis- 
crimination.” Psychological Monographs. Vol. 58. 1945. 


P 


"8. Mursell, James L. Principles of Music Education. 
New York: The MacMillan Company. 1927. p. 16. 
Viola A. “The Emergence of Song,” Music 


1949. 
usic and Its Practice. New 


singing with careful attention to mechanics at the 
fifth- and sixth-grade levels. 


Be an Organizer 


The staff should determine cooperatively the 
goals of the music curriculum after rigorous 
study. Then, assess the and weaknesses 
in light of these goals by the use of observation, 
tests, and appraisal of the growth of the educa- 
tional product. The evaluation program should 
include staff, pupils, and parents. Next steps may 
include ining the factors contributing to 
unfavorable growth of pupils and cooperatively 
developing an improvement program. An evalua- 
tion of the above process and the outcomes should 
also be included. The integration of music with 
the areas of language arts, social studies, science, 
physical education, and health, should be studied. 

An adequate budget must be established in or- 
der that the general needs as well as individual 
teacher needs for effective materials and equip- 
ment may be met. Teacher representation must 
be considered in establishing and maintaining up- 
to-date textbook lists as well as supply and equip- 
ment lists. Money allotments should be available 
for committee members to experiment before 
items are added to regular lists from which each 
teacher may requisition. 

Every classroom should be equipped at a level 
commensurate with the finest home in the com- 
munity. The importance of obtaining only the 
highest quality, yet sturdy, equipment should re- 
ceive major consideration. Plans should be made 
to provide AM-FM radios and record players 
having varying speeds for each room. A good 
piano should be placed in each kindergarten and 
in each primary room as desired by the teachers. 
Pianos should be readily available to all other 
rooms. Hi-Fi or stereophonic sound equipment, 
as well as a tape recorder, motion picture sound 
projector, and a film strip projector should be 
available in the building. Band and orchestra in- 
struments offered on a nominal rental basis as 
well as equipment such as tone bells, autoharp, 
rhythm band instruments, and melody instru- 
ments should be available. 

These are’a few specific suggestions: 

e Plan several times a year musical assemblies 

given by local or other available artists who 
understand children. 
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Heaps anp SHOULDERS 
Sing with motions to the tune of “Mulberry Bush” 


The above song, a classroom favorite as a “re- 
laxation” song, was given to the writer by one 
of his second-grade teachers. This song and its 
effectiveness in reducing tension may be shared 
with other staff members. No other person than 
the principal is in more frequent contact with 
teachers having similar problems and successes. 
The leader then may transmit the successes of 
one teacher in order to aid another to solve cer- 
tain of his problems. 

As an example, the use of a song when pupils 
are going from their seats to a discussion circle 
for social studies may be suggested to a teacher 
having a problem of unnecessary noise in chang- 
ing class activities. When this is done, it is fre- 
quently advisable to recognize that the idea or 
technique was obtained from another staff mem- 
ber. Demonstrations and informal visitations may 
also be effective means of helping teachers. 

The principal is also in an excellent position to 
make valuable resource people available. The ad- 
vantage of planning with the staff and music con- 
sultant in order to make the specialist of greatest 
help to the teachers is self-evident. Utilizing a 
PTA committee to make music resource people 
in the community available who may contribute 
effectively to learning has been successful in a 
number of communities. A building music chair- 
man may be elected among the teachers if the lo- 
cal situation indicates that this is advisable. Help- 


pitch or match tones readily, are now doing very 
acceptable work in relation to the music program. 


In Summary 

The elementary school principal is in a key 
position to help make the music program effec- 
tive in an aesthetic and functional manner. Funda- 
mentally, he must believe in the value of music 
as it contributes to worthy objectives of educa- 
tion. He must desire to grow musically and he 
must be willing to vitalize the music education 
program. His role as a helper to classroom teach- 
ers will be most effective as he evidences genu- 
ine enthusiasm, sound and democratic organiza- 
tion, and as he promotes effective, purposeful 
communication. It is understood that the princi- 
ples and procedures will not be indis- 
criminately but will be assessed in terms of the 
local needs and situations. 
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E> Soprano, $125* B> Soprano, $125* E> Alto, $350° B> Bass, $432.50° 


Now you can balance your clarinet choir 
with the matched family of 


Bundy Resonite Clarinets 


Matched tuning, E> Soprano through B> Bass; 
matched clarinet color, for new fluency, flexibility ! 


The Bundy family of matched clarinet sounds give you the stuff fine 
student woodwind sections are made of. The Selmer-inspired acousti- 
cal design gives the individual instrument the intonation you want; 
controlled production assures uniform tuning and color throughout 
the section. The rugged Bundy mechanism is designed to hold main- 
tenance costs down, sculptured for young fingers to speed student 
progress. Your Selmer dealer will be happy to arrange a Free Trial 
of any or all of these remarkable clarinets. See him soon. For detailed 
information about their many features, mail the coupon today. 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA Dept. J-11 
Please send me your Free color brochure describing the 
Bundy Resonite family of matched clarinet sounds 
Name 


Address 


*All prices list, with tox and case. School 
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Follow-up Program 


Varner M. Chance 


] [TI world a company or corporation has 
a definite “Follow-up Program” to determine how its 
product stands up on the market in relation to competitive 
articles or merchandise. Over and above the competitive 
spect the producer is also specifically interested in (1) 
how the product serves the consumer at the present time, 
(2) how the product may be improved in its usefulness 
ind (3) how the company can impress upon the mind of 
he consumer that its product Is a necessary commodity. 
in ac- 
or have had few opportunities to undertake, an 


Educational institutions have been rather slow 
cepting 
a “Follow-up Program” of fu- 


ictive 


responsibility of 


ture teachers. They have, apparently, taken for granted 


that the product, as produced, has been more or less ready 
to be placed in the teaching field for service. Sometimes 
the product enters the field of service with a preparation 
aol hae | 
vhich has 


the changes which have taken place in the classroom 


een set up by those who have little knowledge 


eaching techniques, or who have had little or no experi 
e of teaching at the elementary or secondary level 
[his situation seems to call for some serious thinking 

sard to what is needed in preparation for the train 

g of teachers in every area of education, and a “Follow- 


in res 


up Program” to see if the product is serving in an effec- 


manner 


As ont 


who is involved with a “Follow-up Pro 
n music education, the author has set up the fol- 
unts which are used as guides during the visita- 


ere is need to offer suggestions to help the teacher 
king adjustments to his new experiences and responsi 
) his administration, students and community 
teaching, 
s of materials and methods of presenting materials 


ideas for solving specific problems of 


ge devices. Often, illustrations are given in classes. 


the beginning teacher an opportunity to talk about 


f teaching that may be of particular cc ncern to him 


cffort to bet 
and to gain knowledge of 


administrators in an 
school policy, 


onsult with school 


lerstand th 
er’s progress and weaknesses 


strong points 


of these guides, several 


whi h 


uutgrowth of the uss 


ns have been mack mav be of interest 


of this article 


In all cases the teachers have felt free to talk about 
their problems, their weaknesses, their strong points, 
their attitude toward teaching, their preparation for the 
job which they now have, to make suggestions for im- 
proving music teacher training and to ask for sugges- 
tions concerning their work and their music program. 

Discussions, brought out by the teacher, generally 
center around such topics as discipline, materials, or- 
ganization, self adjustment, teaching techniques and 
devices, care and adjustment of instruments, fund rais- 
ing devices and an evaluation of their teaching and 
rehearsal techniques. A number of teachers have sug- 
gested that they could use more information concerning 
minor repair of instruments, a broader knowledge of 
instruments and voices, as well as rehearsal techniques. 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS have been receptive to the 
idea of the “Follow-up Program.” Not only have they 
been enthusiastic about the visitation, but they also 
welcome the opportunity to discuss their present music 
program in relation to what it should be or could be- 
come. Of great import to the administrators is the new 
music teacher himself. There is a real concern that the 
teacher will become successful as a music educator in 
his relation to the total program of the school. The 
administrator is also concerned about such items as: 
amount of room needed for the music department which 
will be effectively used, the physical equipment needed 
for their situation, the organization of a music program 
in regard to the number of periods per week and the 
length of those periods for the various grade levels, and 
whether music should be taught by classroom teachers 
under supervision or by a music specialist at the ele- 
mentary grade levels. 

The above leads the writer to believe that adminis- 
trators are receptive to workable and usable ideas and 
suggestions for their particular school. True, admin- 
istrators are interested in what is being done and ac- 
complished with music in other schools, but of more 
importance to them is how to accomplish musical 
growth in their own unique situations. 

rhe “Follow-up Program,” in the estimation of the 





The April-May 


dedicated to the 


1960 issue of the Music Educators Journal 
of Frances Elliot Clark, 
whose life, from the inception of the organization until her 


will be memory 
death in 1958, was dedicated to the Music Educators National 
Conference. Chairman of the 1907 meeting at Keokuk, Iowa, 
prime mover in the group of sixty-nine founders who there 
“Music National 
Clark was a in her 
active 


established the then named Supervisors 


Conference”, Frances dynamic leader 


beloved professional organization through all her 


two years longer she would have 
May 26, 1960. It is 


years Had she lived onl 


reached her one hundredth anniversary 





FRANCES ELLIOT CLARK MEMORIAL ISSUE 


most appropriate to pay tribute at this time to the memory 
of the woman whose crowning pride was in her title, unoffi- 
cially but affectionately bestowed by the thousands who knew 
her as “Mother of the Conference”. 

The Frances Elliot Clark dedication issue of the Journal 
will contain several articles especially prepared by request, 
and, in addition, material voluntarily supplied by members 
and friends of che MENC—short statements, letters, pictures, 
memorabilia. Readers are invited to send their contributiuns 
to the headquarters office for receipt on or before January 30. 
Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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How many know what it takes to make this music? 


Not many! Good music is more than shiny 
instruments, sparkling uniforms and a 
baton. How do you take a group of indi- 
viduals ...and mold a band? You work. 
And they work. They learn the importance 
of working together. They learn the deep 
satisfaction of accomplishment. They learn 
the need for discipline. They learn to take 
a further step on the road to becoming 
men and women. Hour after hour. Practice. 
Practice. 


Practice. Plan, rehearse. Rehearse and 


plan. Study and repeat. The day arrives. 


- King + Cleveland + American-Standard Band Instruments 


(Uti THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY, 


The color and excitement and applause 
take over. And this is what makes it all 
worthwhile ...to band and band director 
and parent. 

How many playing know the work that 
goes into a saxophone...or a tuba or a 
trumpet. Not many. Yet skilled hands like 
these, working diamond-finish nickel-silver 
to a 1/10,000th inch tolerance, are the 
secret of fine instruments. King-crafted 
band instruments are made with pride and 
an extraordinary attention to detail. A 
sound investment, Kings play better longer. 


5225 SUPERIOR AVENUE, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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writer, is one that can be of service in three areas: serv- 
ice to the beginning teacher, service to the school ad- 
ministrator and service to the training institution. 


Tue secinninc teacher has many problems to face 
in becoming acclimated to a situation which is foreign 
to his past experiences. This is particularly true in 
music teaching since it is a subject which involves an 
intellectual development through the auditory, visual 
and motor facilities of students. The beginning music 
teacher also faces, in the present school music program, 
the role of being a business man. He must know what 
to buy, where to buy and how to buy music materials 
ind equipment necessary for the success of his depart- 
ment. The setting up the administration of a 
music budget is one of his many responsibilities. He 
must also be a promoter if he expects to interest stu- 
dents, school administration and community in support- 
ing a program which is not a requirement in the sec- 


and 


ondary schools. These, and other new experiences such 
as grading, discipline and organizing classes, may well 
put the new teacher in a position of desiring practical 
id This is the place where a 


deas and 


teacher training institution has a real opportunity to be 


encouragement 


of service to its graduates. In giving this service the 
new teacher may be aided in becoming successful, 
which in turn makes him an asset to the school and 
community, and ultimately to his college or university. 
\t this point a word of warning may be inserted. The 
college or university representative must remember that 
he can only offer suggestions and encouragement which 
may be used at the discretion of the teacher and school 
administration. He must also speak from a practical 
knowledge of school procedures. 


[he fact that a teacher training institution is making 
an effort to help its graduates attain success, is in 
itself a service to the school administration. The “Fol- 
low-up Program” also affords the administration an 
opportunity to consult with the representative about 
music in his school. Constructive, mew and practical 
suggestions are an aid to the alert superintendent. 

In a “Follow-up Program” the university or college 
has the opportunity to assist its product in becoming 
successful as a teacher. 


Editorial Note: The program described by Mr. Chance is in operation at 
Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington where the author is chairmar 
of music education, and where Dr. Carl Neumeyer, who initiated the Fo! 

w-up Program, is director of the School of Music 





His chorus of students 
high schools did not seem to 
Niels Gade’s “The Erl King’s 
Daughter” as felt they should. And the 
t week ir and the Golden Anniversary sea- 
son of the Worcester Music Festival would soon be here. 
His thoughts drifted back a year to 1906 and he remem- 
how proud he had been of the first school chorus 
ng in the Festival Chey had performed Grieg’s 
'rygvason” in a manner to make the Festival 
look to their How he hoped this year’s 

» would do as well! 
ey must,” he told himself. “What a glorious festi- 
t's going to be with Madame Schumann-Heink, 
Powell, Dan Beddoe and all the other wonderful 
ists. He found himself humming a fragment from 
me of th “Job”—the new work of Fred- 
erick Converse that had been written especially for this 


\ HARLES RICE was 
A from the Worcestet 


v learning the music of 


yvorries 


} 


rapidly as he 
October 


laurels 


choruses from 


imniversary 
He had 

he had walked 

Mec han ( 


woul ease 


occasion 
preoccupied with his thoughts that 
a block of Worcester’s historic 
Hall without realizing it. In hopes that it 
he went over to the old structure 
pretext of how he would 
lis choristers. Actually, he knew the place by 
and there little could do anyway 
of the low balconies running along each side 
it helped to enter the half-century old build- 
id to think about how 


story 


bee nh so 


within 


his mind 
ind entered on the seeing 
rrange } 


neart was new he 
DecaUuse 
Still 


it was tied up with the city's 
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“You are responsible for the country’s oldest festi- 
val,” he found himself saying aloud to the front wall 
with its tiers of organ pipes. 

Then he turned abruptly and started home. The old 
hall had made him feel guilty about the way his boys 
and girls were singing. His offering in this “shrine” 
must not prove unworthy. He wondered if the fact that 
he had been so busy with the work of the Terminology 
Committee of the NEA’s music department could mean 
that he didn’t know his score well enough. He must 
hurry home and study. The students would be ready to 
help make this the best festival to date 

Many people thought it was. 


> 


Charles I. Rice, supervisor of music in the schools of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was a member of the original 
Board of Directors of the Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, now the Eastern Division of MENC. In July, 1907 
at the Los Angeles meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, he led the first of seven annual discussions on music 
terminology conducted by the Department of Music Educa- 
tion. He continued as chairman of this committee throughout 
its significant period of service. 

The 100th .Vorcester Music Festival was held in 1959 
from October 19th through the 24th. This annual event 
stemmed originally from a singing school convention begun 
by Benjamin F. Baker and Edward Hamilton. 


Sources: Musician, Vol. 11, No. 11; Vol. 12, No. 11. School 
Music Monthly, Vol. VIII, No. 35. Raymond Morin, Worcester 
Music Festival, 1858-1946 
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YES! MANY EXTRA YEARS OF 
“ORIGINAL PERFORMANCE” — 








Story & Clark A few typical Story & Clark “extras” 

@ The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board — provides" 

io pi far better tone —helps keep piano i h 

school-studio pianos ener k GUARANTEED WOKS0 YEARS opi 
efe ° . cracking splitting. 

facilitate teaching and learning! — © Agttes tiroughout the entice bass section, instead 

of plate pins. Agraffes provide a straight pull on 

Leading educators everywhere agree that piano lessons are fine bs —are one of the symbols of quality in 


an essential part of a good education — that they teach 
aida” co-collcdt discipline and the pe Reinforced hammers are another mark of ' quality. 
; 2 594 wy Reinforcing helps keep the hammers in original con- 

of achievement, as well as yielding many other lifetime dition much longer —helps prevent them from 
satisfactions. “breaking down” in hard service. 

But you know and we know that both piano-learning and Hand-fitted actions — provide better “touch”, better 
piano-teaching require good instruments which retain their tone, assure longer action-life. 
original touch and tone — and that really excellent pianos Hot lacquered finish means better appearance for 


ived, to stand der the ri th many extra years. To our knowledge, no Story & 
ngs ai Smeg ripe ioe poipedern torah ae Clark hot lacquer finish has ever chipped or cracked. 


Schools require QUALITY pianos Write for thi 
Technically, of course almost any kind of piano can be © for tis 
called a “school model”, and few school officials have the VALUABLE free book 
time to “dig out” the important differences. When school " 
purchases are made on competitive bids, /ow price too often This non-technical, interest- 
becomes the deciding factor. The result is that most school- ing, ‘12-page book is readable 
studio pianos are built for price alone, are among the and informative — will reduce 
lowest-priced pianos on the market. In fact, some brands yom buying problems to their 
which boast certain features such as special back construc- simplest elements. Be sure to ask for it. The 
tion, reinforced hammers, etc. in their standard model coupon below is for your convenience. 


pianos, actually omit those features from their school pianos. 
- ~~ {ENE - - - - 
Is Story & Clark WRONG Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 


to build BETTER school pianos? ea ee 


Gentlemen: 

Since school pianos must “take” many times as much Wikioul aligning me & a please cond aan: 
punishment as standard home models, Story & Clark has a Be the 12-pege book “How ie Bay Pines Sat ny 
deliberately designed its famous School Pianos to even 

higher standards than its home models. Rather than being 
among the lowest-priced instruments in our line, they are 
the highest-priced — and the extra dollars are spent on the 
inside, rather than the outside of the instruments. 











rr 


(1) Economical plans for financing school pianos. 
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WORLD'S FIRST RECORDED EAR TRAINING COURSE 
Improves, Simplifies Teaching, Saves Money 


-_ In 200 Noted Class Rooms 


Trains whole classrooms in musical dictation, sight reading, more 
thoroughly in 'ess time, at less cost, with less effort than ever 


Answer Bookiet 


RUTGERS *"™~ 


10-12” ips 


UNIVERSITY . 
MUSIC 
DICTATION 
SERIES 


A Course In Basic Musicianship, : 
Ear-Training And Sight Reading. ~- \ 

Musically Niustrated Sleeve Liners 
Ten 12” long playing records — Over seven hours of intensive 
study covering all fundamentals of music. 


RHYTHM — PITCH — CHORDS — TRIADS 
INTERVALS — KEY SIGNATURES 

NOTE VALUES — TWO PART DICTATION 
TREBLE, BASS AND ALTO CLEFS 





SCALES 





r easy learning with test materials enclosed. This series is 
f n home or school. Ideal for musicians and singers. 





i 

| MUSIC MINUS ONE RECORDS 
719 Tenth Avenue, New York 19, NY 
Please send me the Complete Rutgers University Music 
klet $50 00 


k MA ey Urde 


Dictation Set with | 


Please bill us 


STATE 


Send now for this unprecedented new Rutgers University 
Music Dictation Series (coupon below). Learn how and why 
this course on 10 long playing records... 


. ls so enthusiastically welcomed by authorities. 


“No theory course should be without this set.’.—Wm. J. 
Mitchell, Columbia 


‘A God-send to teachers and students alike.”—J. S. Daltry, 


Wesleyan 


‘Greatest step in conquering sight-reading problems.” 
rr. Hilbish, Princeton High School 


are excellent ...I congratulate 


Explanations ... 
records.”—Virginia Carty, 


Rutgers University on these 
Peabody Institute 


“Pleased to report the most enthusiastic approval.”’—Luthe: 


Noss, Yale University 

. one of the most ambitious and impressive educational 
albums I have ever seen.” . . . thorough, clear presentation 
for use in classes all the way from grade school up to col- 
lege.”—Francis J. Guentner, S.J.—Musart 


. . . Is so completely tested, proven. Successful in over 700 
classrooms already. In outstanding universities, high schools, 
private teaching, choirs. 


. Saves money. This series in itself is equivalent to one 
complete semester of theory study. 


. Saves, multiplies, teacher effort. Now gives more thor- 
ough basic training—as never before pessible. 


... Fills a gaping music education void. Provides a tool for 
an area where none previously existed. Can be used (as test 
drills) as constant check on student progress. 

For an opportunity to see just how the Rutgers Series 
revolutionizes teaching of musical 3 R’s—Reading, “Riting 
and Recognition—in class-rooms like yours, please use 


coupon on left. 
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John Philip Sousa 


His Instrumentation and Scoring 


N Puitirp Sousa spanned the 
period from Patrick Sarsfield 
Gilmore through the begin 

nings of the school band movement 
Credit for the assimilation and or 
ganization of the heterogeneous 
instrumentation of the nineteenth 
century is usually given to Gilmore, 
whose first band was an outgrowth 
of the Boston Brigade Band oft 
which he became the leader in 1859 
Gilmore's 3and made its ast 
American tour in 1892 

Sousa, after serving as leader of 
the Marine Band from 1880, formed 
his own band in 1892; he enjoyed 
a professional career of over fifty 
years. His library offers much evi 
dence of changing instrumentation 
and scoring practice, especially in 
teresting in view of his association 
with the school band movement 

The Sousa Band Library is held 
at the University of Illinois. The 
scores of his original works, holo 
graphs, are in the Library of Con- 
gress 

[hese materials corroborate the 
assumption that foreign publications 
were an important part of the de 
veloping American repertoire, al 
though Sousa, whose instrumenta 
tion precluded literal use of those 
scores, apparently used them chiefly 
for study and adaptation. It is com 
mon to find the foreign score filed 
the manuscript arrangement 
band. French, 
German and _ Italian 
represented in addition to those of 
English publishers. Con- 


tinental scores are often full scores 


with 
made for Sousa’s 


scores are 
various 


Some of these could be used witl 
only slight changes, in the form of 
additional parts for Sousa’s instru 
mentation. Other scores were used 
simply as a kind of reference from 
which part-lines were extracted or a 
complete rescoring was done; simi 
lar practice was followed for trans- 


criptions from orchestra scores. The 


library also contains a number of 
the published 
dating from about 1900. 


Gilmore 


Most of the manuscript scores, 


when there are full scores, are of 
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editions, 


Francis N. Mayer 


THE AUTHOR, associate professor 
at the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, contributed the 
articles on nineteenth century 
American band music which ap- 
peared in recent issues of the 
Music Educators Journal. 


varied format and paper. Regular 
hand-score paper, with instrumenta 
tion printed, was used as early as 
1904, for the suite At the Kinaq’s 
Court, but not regularly even there 
after 
Serious 
sented in the repertoire, although 
lengthy works are exceptions. The 
symphonic 


works are well repre 


gamut runs through 
poems, operatic arias arranged as 
instrumental solos, to popular bal- 
lads and novelties. There are many 
overtures. There are a number of 
works for solo violin with band. 
Composers range from the ro- 
mantic to the contemporary period. 
Berlioz and Debussy are well repre- 
sented. The taste of the period and 
Sousa’s sense of responsibility to 
the contemporary 
reflected by the inclusion of works 
by Chaminade, Charpentier, Chad- 
wick and MacDowell. Works by 
Arthur Foote, Preston Ware Orem 
and James F. Cooke are today only 


composer are 


curiosities. 

Itzel, Bellstedt, Ragone, Henne 
berg, Wernig, Boccavecchia, Klaus, 
Boccalari, Buys and Don Godfrey 
did much of the scoring. Although 
there are only a few transcriptions 
by Sousa, who apparently reserved 
his energies for his original works, 
it mav be assumed that his ideas 
Klaus’s scores are more 
German, making 
small brass and 


prevailed. 
characteristically 
greater use of the 
trombones. Al 
though ’ difficult to 
establish (only Sousa consistently 
dated his work) it is likely that 
Klaus represents the earliest prac- 


prominent use of 
chronology is 


tice 


Foreign Scores 
A FEW of the foreign scores are 
especially interesting. Ein deutsches 
Requiem by Brahms is in a German 
edition “bearbeitet fiir Harmonie 


Musik von E. Urtel und J. H. Mat 
they.” It was published by Reiter 
(1910) in Leipzig 
This has a_ three-line 
There is no indication that 


Biedermann 
Dirigier 
stimme 
the parts were ever used. There is 
also the original edition of the two 
military marches which Richard 
Strauss composed in 1906: Militar- 
marsch and Kriegsmarsch, published 
by Peters in 1907. The folder con 
tains a three-line Direktion and a 
full set of parts ; the instrumentation 
is typically German, without saxo 
There are no manuscript 
parts and no indication that the 
work was ever adapted for pet 
formance. 

Among the French scores may be 
cited two by Saint-Saéns. There is 
a full score, oblong format, with 


phones. 


manuscript parts to indicate that the 
work was probably performed, for 
Marche Militaire Francaise, “Trans 
cription pour Musique Militaire pat 
V. Bonnelle,” published by Evette 
& Schaeffer (n.d.). The folder con- 
tains the oblong score, a full set of 
printed parts, and additional manu 
script parts. This 
Sousa’s additions, shows the differ 


score, with 


ences arising as a distinctive Ameri 
can instrumentation was being de 


veloped. The score uses the follow 


ing : 


Ptes Flutes rep (2 parts) 
Pte Clarinette mib 
Gdes Clarinettes sib (2 parts) 
Hautbois 
Saxophones : 
alto mib 
tenor sib 
basse mib [baritone?] 
Cornets sib 
Trompettes mib (4 parts) 
Pte Bugle mib 
Bugle sib (2 parts) 
Cors Chromatiques mib (2 parts) 
Barytons sib (often 2 parts) 
Basse 4 cylinders sib 
Contrebasse mib 
Contrebasse sib 
Triangle 
Cymbales—Tam Tam 
Casse Roulante, Gsse Csse 


There are manuscript parts for 
solo clarinet, first clarinet, alto 
clarinet, bass clarinet, Ist and 2nd 
bassoons, basses and drums. Of all 
foreign instrumentation, the French 
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Lock 
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Holds Desk 
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KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 
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was most closely related to that 
developing in America; the concept 
of band tone as basically woodwind 
and the use of saxophones made it 
possible to use this score with a 
minimum of alteration. Like Sousa, 
and the Germans and the Italians, 
the French relied on brass for the 
bass line. Sousa’s expansion of the 
woodwind section suggests the pos- 
sibility of eventual independence. 
Sousa’s parts are undated. 


A number of Italian scores, not 
catalogued and without parts, were 
probably used only for study. 


\mong them are: 


Leoncavallo: Zaza Fantasia 
Milano: Sanzogno, 1904. 


Mascagni: Jris Introdusione: Il Solo 
Milano: Ricordi, 1899 
Scored for large Italian band. 


Pacini: Poema Dante 
No information. 


Italian instrumentation, including so- 
prano, alto, and tenor saxophones, Eb 
contrabass clarinet, Ab clarinet, and 
bassoons. 


Orchestra Scores 


‘Transcrrptions from three 
scores, one by Sousa, show various 
methods of working. Elgar’s Pomp 
and Circumstance (No. 1) was 
adapted to band use by adding 
manuscript parts for clarinets, saxo- 
phones, baritones, cornets and 
basses to the orchestra parts for 
flutes. oboes, bassoons and horns. 
String parts were assigned to the 
additional wind instruments. This 
practice was occasionally used. 


The Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony is one of few 
symphonic movements in the library. 
lhe three-line conductor’s score and 
parts are in manuscript. Arranging 
was apparently done by reducing the 
orchestra score and then extracting 
parts from both the original and 
reduced scores. The arrangement is 
by Itzel, undated. 


The arrangement of Debussy’s 
Prelude al’ Aprés-midi d’ un Faune 
is by Sousa, dated at Port Washing- 
ton, March 29, 1921. The folder 
contains a piano-conductor and a 
full orchestra score (both printed), 
a sketchy band score, band parts (in 
manuscript), and some printed 
orchestra parts. The score, in 
Sousa’s hand, is only a work sketch. 
At the top of the orchestra score is 
written: “Band same key (E ma- 
jor) ; 4 flute parts (separate), Eng. 
Horn, No trombones or Baritones.” 


The band score is for: 


flutes I-II-III-IV 
Bb clarinets I-II-III 
alto clarinet 

bass clarinet 

alto saxophones I-I! 
tenor saxophone 
baritone saxophone 
bells 


The set of band parts, then, con- 
sists of this conglomerate: the solo 
orchestral parts, the wind parts as 
scored above in the abbreviated band 
score, and the following wind parts 
which were either transcribed from 
a parallel orchestra part or extracted 
from various lines of the work 
score: 

solo Bb cornet 

Ist Bb cornet 

2nd Bb cornet 

trumpets I-II 

E> bass 

BBb bass 

harp 

obbligato solo Bb clarinet 

obbligato Ist Bb clarinet 

horns I-II 

horns IIT-IV 

Ist tuba 

2nd tuba 

chimes 


The partial score notes flutes 
[-II “as orchestra.” The folder con- 
tains a single copy of each part ex- 
cept clarinets which are copied 
4-2-2, plus the obbligato parts. 

Parts in another hand and on dif- 
ferent paper, less aged, were prob- 
ably added for performance by the 
University of Illinois Band: bari 
tone oboe or heckelphone; contra- 
bass clarinet in EE}; contra-bass 
clarinet in BBpb; and bass saxo- 
phone. 

The retention of the original key 
and the method of working make 
this arrangement an_ interesting 
study. Practice in the nineteenth 
century was to use only flat keys; 
the shift to the sharp side added new 
colors and relieved band programs 
of the monotony engendered by the 
close and continual tonal relation- 
ships of Bh, Eb, and Ab — at the 
same time placing new responsibili- 
ties on the performers. 

Although there is no complete 
score, only the fragmentary work- 
ing materials, it is possible to dis- 
cern that the greatest reliance is 
placed on the woodwind section 
with considerable independent bass 
writing achieved by using the com- 
bination of bass clarinet, tenor saxo- 
phone, and baritone saxophone both 
at the unison and at the octave. 

There are a number of works by 
Berlioz, variously arranged. Scoring 
is not at all similar to German prac- 
tice in which the saxhorns or other 
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Autograph Scores 
of Arrangements 


Let's face it he could never make a living from Musi 
[wo EXAMPLES of light scor- (1) 
. , doesn't want to. But here's a fellow who gets a big kick Tian): 
ing shows that Sousa did not hesitate 
| | ‘ + . - +r 
to use only the instruments he playing that ol sax just for the fun of it. Same things truc 
deemed essential for this purpose, of a lot of folks in all walks of life: some-time musicians wh 


that he did not clutter up the score ; 
, . ° never intended comm ant. 1.474 alttite tneir career, Out st piay musi 
with excessive doubling, and that for 


many purposes the brass was thie dis instruments just for fun Though they may have lost someth 

pensable section. The first of these technique since their student days, theirs is a richer, fuller life 
1. P. Souss, Bath, England Apri with Music, Whether they play for the fun of it — or fat a living 
1, 1903.” Leblanc musical instruments contribute greatly to the satistaction 


This work is scored as fluegelhorn 


and enjoyment of those who create Music 


solo, with alternate so!o part for 
trombone. Essentially there are only 
two clarinet parts; alto and bass 
clarinets frequently have unisonal 
or octave work with bassoon I. 

The other is the “Bach: Loure, 
from Violoncello Suite. Arranged 
by J. P. Sousa. Bristol, England 
\pril 2, 1903.” Cornets, trumpets 
and trombones are not used. One 
delightful passage is a trio for two 
bassoons and flute with Eb clarinet, 
the soprano instruments being at 
the unison; the assage demon 
strates the co | 


as blending with 


Autograph Scores 
of Original Works 


Sousa’s personal ideas about in 
strumentation and scoring are re 
vealed more clearly in the scores of 
is own compositions. Many of the 
scores, usually no parts, 

the Library of Congress 

Since they are marked with date and 


by the composer 





plac nd sik > 
place ald igned 


they provide a chronological recor: 


Sousa: The Honored Dead. 
Washington, D.C.: 188-. 


rhis is probably one of the ea: 


liest extant examples of Sousa’s 





writing. It is also one of the few 
] 


scores not clearly dated; it possibly ' 
was written for a special occasion -- 
for performance by tl Mart ‘ 
Band Musical Instruments That Help Build 

he score is hand-drawn, on . 
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© Allows repetition of a particular 
part of the lesson as many times as 
necessary for the learning process. 


4) Eliminates the damage to the 
modern record that often accompanies 
manual handling of the pickup arm. 


5) Increases many fold the opportu- 
nities of teaching from a recording. 


@Ocuematic Scale Programming 
Charts allow coordinated advance 
preparation of recorded material. 


2 Saves valuable classroom time. 
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and saxophones are not used. The 
re latively limited ; 
trumpets are not used, but cornets 
are divided four ways. The Eb cor- 
net is unison with, occasionally an 


brass section is 


octave above, cornet I. The bass 
trombone part is well within the 
range of a tenor trombone. This 
apparent retrogression from the in- 
strumentation of Gilmore was prob- 
ably due to military restrictions on 
personnel, 

Sousa: Three Quotations Suite. 

New York: December 23, 1895. 

Instrumentation is shown in the 
chart. Incidentally, there is consid- 
erable difference between that used 
for a work such as this and that used 


for a march of the same period. The 
saxophones, not originally used by 
Sousa although Gifmore had used 
them in 1878, are now established ; 
the four-way division of cornets has 
been supplanted by pairs of cornets 
and trumpets; the Eb cornet has 
disappeared. In short, by 1895 
Sousa’s instrumentation was dis- 
tinctive. 


Two instruments not listed on the 
initial page of score are also used. 
One flute interchanges with piccolo ; 
the English horn is used in the third 
movement both as a solo and as an 
ensemble instrument. Although in 
many respects this is the best of 
Sousa’s scores, the weakness of the 





Comparative Instrumentation of Nine Sousa Scores 


Four Suites and Five Marches 





Instrumentation 
pices slo 
flute 
Ed clarinet 
oboe 
English horn 
bassoon 
contrabassoon 
sarrusophone 
Bd clarinet 
alto clarinet 
bass clarinet 
saxophones: 
soprano 
alto 
tenor 
baritone 
bass 
E+ cornet 
$5 cornet 
trumpet 
fluegelhorn 
French horns* 
tenor trombone 
bass trombone 
baritone** 
euphonium ** 
basses 
harp 
timpani x 
bells x 
ee 


mA MNMNN 
Nm MK WA 


we NN 


drums x 


Ss i ss) Bee dS 





Instruments used are marked x; when more than one part, the number of 


parts is indicated. 


*All scores marked: “horns, Ed.” 


**Baritone-euphonium as interchangeable terms; usually one part. 


CODE 


Suites 
1. Three Quotation s (1895) 
2. At the King’s Court (1904)| 
3. Tales of a Traveller (1914) 
t. Camera Studies (1920) 


Marches 
5. The Honored Dead (188-) 
6. Washington Post (1889) 
7. Belle of Chicago (1892) 
. Stars and Stripes Forever (1897) 
. Harmonica Wizard (1930) 
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woodwind section is shown by 


necessity tor brass bass 


Sousa: At the King’s Court Suite. 
Wooster, Ohio: September 20, 1904. 


This work is on printed score 


I 
abbreviation Sarrusoz; a part for 
sarrusophone is not scored, how 
ever. The woodwind section pre 
dominates; the brass is used spar 
ingly. The addition of {!uegelhorns, 
subsequently to disappear, compli- 
cates the division of work for the 
small brasses; fluege’horns are of 
ten marked “coi (sic) I cor.” or are 
assigned to sustain harmony; trum 


pets often work with cornets II, 


frequently written divisi, on rhyth 
mic-harmonic patterns. Distinctive 
writing for each of the three colors 
is seldom found 

The second movement, The Duc/ 
ess, contains some effective con 
trasts: clarinets, flutes-oboes and 
saxophones in alternating sections 
his is about the maximum of in 
cependence for saxophone scoring 
lhe practice of scoring the clarinet 
section four ways (I, II, III alto, 
and bass) is beginning to be estab 
lished; baritone saxophone and 
bassoon are associated with clari 
nets. ‘The horns are used for foun 
dation in unison with bassoons. Re 
mainder of the brass is little used 
is not even given signatures ; Sousa’s 
scoring 1s very sketchy, unimportant 
details are ignored 

Curious is the general decline in 
the use of trombones. This char 
actcristic results in greater impor 
tance for the horn section and in 
more freyuent orchestral effects by 
the horns; it also results in a loss 
of some sonority in the brass section 


low melodic lines given to the 


clarinets are frequently thickened 
by the addition of alto and tenor 
saxophones In this respect the 
French concept is imitated 


Sousa: Camera Studies Suite. 
Completed August 25, 1920. 

This is on printed score paper 
The harp is added; the soprano 
saxophone, absent for a number of 
years, reappears. The saxophones 
have reverted to dependence upon 
other instruments, are often used 
with bassoons in combination with 
the brasses. The alto clarinet is 
used, strangely, as a counter- 
melodic instrument in combination 
with baritone 


paper which carries the cryptic 


There's a Bit of 
Haydn 
in Every Housewife 


First chair clarinetist in the high school band — four years 
ago. Today, a happily married homemaker who put away her 
band uniform when she graduated, but never lost her love of 
Music . . . never put away her Leblanc clarinet. You'd be sur- 
prised how a “music break" helps brighten her day; breaks up 
the daily housework routine. For her and millions like her, 
Music is not a career, but it does play an important part in her 
everyday life. We are proud that Leblanc musical instruments 
help contribute so much lasting beauty and enjoyment to those 
who appreciate and create Music . . . whether it be on the con- 
cert stage, in school bands and recording studios . . . or in their 


own homes. 


Musical Instruments That Help Build Reputation and Security 


LEBLANG 


For These Who Seek Beauty 
and Expression Through Music 
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HARPO MARX 
plays and praises 


the Thompson Harp 


Exciting mew EASY-TO-PLAY custom 
quolity harp—created by a family of 
professional harpists—combines marvel- 
ous tone and volume with classic beauty! 


ideal for beginners—grade and high school or- 
chestras—university schools of music—profes- 
sionals—studios—homes. Superb for soles, vocal 
accompaniments and orchestral arrangements! 


The new Thompson Harp is an inspiration 
to lovers of the herp everywhere. For the 
first time, it makes learning and playing 
the harp easy and econom oat for youngsters 
and grown-ups. With easy-to-use stainless 
steel sharping lever for each of the individ 
ually tunable, standard 31 strings, it provides 
sufficient range for many musical numbers 
and special arrangements. Sharping lever 
can be operated with one finger for rapid 
action while playing. Very light—easy to 
handle and take anywhere! $365 (8) 


SAYS HARPO: "lt is just beautiful. | ex 
pected to only be able to use it for practice 
but it is so enjoyable to play | think | can 
work up numbers for my personal appear- 


“a 
a 


Harpo teaches his daughter how fo play the 
Thompson Harp. She loves it, tool 


AT YOUR DEALER 


DAVID WEXLER & CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 
823 So. Wabash Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Some generalizations can be 
made. There was steady growth in 
the importance and freedom of the 
clarinet section; although there was 
some tendency toward the French 
concept of clarinet-saxophone tone 
this was not constant, and the amal- 
gam may be considered as an addi 
tional tone color. There seemed at 
times to be some _ retrogression; 
there was uncertainty about the 
fluegelhorn and soprano saxophone, 
which appeared and disappeared 
almost capriciously. Overall impres 
sions given by scores dating after 
1920 suggest haste in scoring, 
doubling for expediency 

Much can be learned about effe 
tive use of the Eb clarinet, used both 
with small woodwinds and to color 
and to extend the Bh clarinet; with 
flutes and oboes it constituted the 
equivalent of the orchestral wood- 
wind as a color section. The bas- 
soons vacillated between function- 
ing as color instruments, bass for 
woodwind and amalgam for brass. 
There is ample evidence that scoring 
was far advanced beyond contem- 
porary practice, although the ubiq- 
uitous baritone still marred many 
fine passages for bassoons and 
clarinets. : 

Writing reveals a precise knowl- 
edge of instrumental capabilities 
Parts might at times be difficult, but 
extremes of range resulting in poor 
quality and blend and unidiomatic 
passages are rare. Sousa’s composi- 
tions were based on the principle 
that orchestration could not com- 
pensate for poor part-writing, that 
well-written parts suited to the in- 
strument would inevitably sound 
well. 

Basic clarinet ensemble. The Bh 
clarinets were maintained in three- 
way division; extremes of range 
were avoided, the upper harmonics 
often being strengthened by small 
woodwinds at the octave. There are 
some fine examples of writing for 
alto and bass clarinets, although the 
quintet (eventually established as 
a quartet: I, II, IIl-alto, and bass) 
was seldom allowed to function in- 
dependently. Without the additional 
low woodwinds, which Dr. A. A 
Harding was to contribute in his 
scoring, woodwind bass was dis- 
proportionate. 

Saxophones. Sousa did not use 
saxophones in his earliest scores. In 
later works more compact writing 
resulting in fewer basic parts forced 
the frequent conjunction of alto and 


tenor saxophones with clarinets. 
However, there were also unusual 
touches such as the use of sustained 
saxophones to accompany flute and 
oboe, or the combination of flute 
and alto saxophone for duet or solo 
work. At times distinctive writing 
for the section suggested the emer- 
gence of a third contrasting group, 
which never developed. 

Melodic brasses. Concomitant 
with the independence of the clari- 
nets was the change in the composi- 
tion and use of the melodic brasses. 
As regular members the fluegelhorns 
disappeared early, by 1910, although 
they were to be included in school 
band instrumentation lists in 1928. 
The dominance of melodic brass, 
characteristic of German scores, 
also disappeared. The baritone, al- 
though often tied to counter-melodic 
work of the woodwinds, was grad- 
ually used more to reinforce than 
to dominate. 

Discarding the fluegelhorns sim- 
plified the problem of usage of 
trumpets and cornet II; more dis- 
tinctive parts could be written for 
those instruments. By restricting 
writing for cornets to two parts, 
rarely divisi, the number of small 
brass parts was further reduced. 
The extent of the changes is more 
startling when compared with for- 
eign scores and usage in the nine- 
teenth century which often provided 
four distinct trumpet parts in addi- 
tion to parts for cornets, saxhorns, 
and bugles in various keys and 
registers. In the light of inheritance, 
the reduction, foreshadowed by Gil- 
more, was a bold step. 

Middle brasses. One striking 
change is the shift in relationship 
between horns and trombones. Al- 
though previous practice had been 
to use both altos and horns, Sousa 
began in his earliest scores to use 
Eb horns only, and assigned the 
bulk of rhythmic-harmonic work to 
them ; trombone duplication of such 
horn work is almost non-existent. 
Trombones occasionally assist the 
horns in tuttis; but they are more 
often reserved to punctuate short, 
detached chords, to accentuate a 
rhythmic pattern, or to support a 
sudden change to a louder dynamic 
panel. Very often they are missing 
from passages where their presence 
would seem most natural. 

Bass. Sousa considered the tuba 
the foundation of band tone. He did 
not experiment seriously with the 
possibility of augmenting the wood- 
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wind ha s, allnoug il ccasionally 
wrote parts for contra-bassoon 01 
sarrusophone. 

Percussion. Drum parts are most 
distinctive. Study of snare and bass 
drum parts, especially, emphasizes 
again that the effectiveness of those 
instruments depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the entrances 

A personal concept. Analysis of 
the functions of the various instru- 
ments or even the examination of 
a few examples does not reveal the 
extent of Sousa’s imagination and 
inventiveness. The scoring found in 
the arrangements for the Sousa 
library and in Sousa’s works is like 
an oasis in the period; although the 
influence of foreign scores cannot 
be denied Sousa seems to have 
progressed quite directly and with 
certitude toward his own concept of 
band tone. In other respects, too, 
he looked forward rather than back- 
ward. 

Mr. Sousa took great pride in tran 
scribing music for the band from the 
orchestra score in the original key, and 
always expected his men to play every- 
thing perfectly. Nothing was ever sim- 
plified for his organization, neither did he 
once recognize the difficulties in modern 
compositions, expecting all his men to 
play everything that is written for the 
orchestra, and as written. That is why he 
preferred orchestral wind players with 
symphony-orchestra experience.’ 

Sousa was apparently seeking a 
well-balanced ensemble of two 
broadly contrasted colors (both de- 
pendent upon brass foundation) 
with distinctive solo colors; he 
achieved greater clarity of color and 
part-writing by eliminating some of 
the varied alto, tenor and baritone 
instruments which cluttered up the 
brass sections of many foreign 
scores 

During the nineteenth century, 
German, French and Italian influ- 
ences were most prominent in the 
development of the American band. 
The heterogeneous accumulation of 
instrumentation and scoring prac- 
tices can be seen in the Scala li- 
brary; this vast means is found at 
its organized best under Gilmore. 
Mention must be made of English 
influence on Sousa’s work. English 
bands, circa 1850, were superior to 
American bands in instrumentation 
and repertoire; but the influence of 
the various English band journals, 
from 1844, stimulated growth 
rather than change—indeed placed 


Herbert L. Clarke, “The Sousa I Knew,” 
b’s Band Monthly, XVII (April 1932), 
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For a living, he barbers just for fun he plays a trumpet 
laliiitel! h he was prc bab| rs better musician thirty fears ag 
3 y vy 

he never had more fun with alttiis than he ) having alii now 
relaxing between customers, with a few measures on the same 


Leblanc trumpet his high school band director recommended 





when he was a boy Mite of takes a Fellow MiilliteMelimul: day-t 
day grind what exciting memories it conjures up, too, of fun 
Tite years in the school band with the Leblanc trumpet that still 


Fle lof MvoMul amit melts enjoyment to his everyday 
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The instrument, too, 
is a teacher! 











e. 
( Cee builders of the complete range 


of open pipe voices —the name to remember in flutes, 


i piccolos, alto flutes, En soprano flutes 


W. T. ARMSTRONG CO., INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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a premium on uniformity—so that 
there is less difference between the 
Royal Artillery Band of 1857 and 
the Band of the Grenadier Guards 
of 1888 than between the bands of 
Gilmore in 1878 and of Sousa in 
1895. Sousa visited England and 
was acquainted with the Godireys, 
who made a number of arrange 
ments for his library. The inclusion 
in his library of publications from 
Hawkes, Boosey, and Chappell testi 
fies to his regard for their scores, 
which by contrast with continental 
scores could be used with relatively 
little adaptation. Despite later sim- 
ilarities which might suggest other- 
wise, however, American instru 
mentation and scoring practice, as 
exemplified by Sousa, and British 
practice were dissimilar in 1900. 
One difference was in the relative 
importance of alto and bass clarinets 
and of the saxophone section, all of 
increasing importance in Sousa’s 
scores but irregularly used by the 
Britisl \ difference 


more basic 


was the British principle of tran- 
scribing by parallelism, a concept 
which viewed the clarinet family as 
the strings of the orchestra 

In a literal sense the nineteenth 
century was a period of accretion, 
principally of accumulation of in- 
strumentation but also of 
national scoring practices. In the 


various 


same sense the later development 
was a process of winnowing, of re- 
jection ; Sousa added no instruments 
to Gilmore’s somewhat turgid scores 
but examined the accumulation and 
selected in accordance with his con 
cept of band tone. 

This concept was reflected in the 
instrumentation standards set up by 
the Music National 
Conference in 1928. It also affected 
scoring practice, for the committee 
directed the publication of a group 
of contest selections with full scores 


Supervisors 


in accordance with its recommenda 
tions.” 
committee were Frederick 


Goldman, Taylor Branson, 
Clarke, and John Philip Sousa 


*Members of the 
Stock, Edwin F 
Herbert I 


Numbers Game 


N THE earnest disagreements and discus 
| jen developed in connection with the 
arguments raised over the copyright law 
and infractions thereof, an innocent victim 


is the music educator who has forgotten 
what he learned in grade school about 
how to read Many 


regard the use of this classical arithmetic 


Roman numerals. 


as a form of intimidation on the part of 
publisher. 

“It’s purely a device to obscure the date 
their property passes into public domain,” 
said Joe Octave, erstwhile bandsman and 
three-time loser to Article I, Paragraph 8 

“Not so,” answers Andrew Offset. “We 
figure it gives class to our publications to 
print the copyright date in Roman numer 
als. It never occurred to us that they were 
hard to read. It’s just like counting your 
oes: I, I, Ill, Ill 

Actually, a few simple rules will make 
it easy to figure out these enigmas which 


tombstones 


crop up on public buildings, 
and musical compositions 

There are only seven symbols to learn 
I 1; X 10; V (or %X) 5. From 
here on it gets harder, but not much 
I 50, and can be easily remembered 
because it is a Lot more than X, and 
considerably Less than C which even 
ignorant gangster types recognize as 100. 
Musicians will probably be more famili 
ar with Cents than C-notes, however, 
and had best remember that it takes 100 
to make a dolla 

D 500 and M 1,000. The research 
that suggests this may have come about by 
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cell division, and will probably only be 
helpful to biology majors 


MM MDD 

Now comes the interesting part 

Rule (1): Subtract the value of any 
number that precedes a number of greater 
value; e.g. CD 400 

Rule (2): Add the value of numbers 
that follow a number of greater value; 
g. XIII 13 

Rule (3): A number appearing between 
two numbers of greater value is sub 


tracted from the second number and the 


remainder added to the first. (Anybody 
trip on that one?) e.g. CXI 140 

Rule (4): When you have a choice of 
two ways of writing, always choose the 
most compl—No, No 
which places the larger number first; ¢.¢ 


CXL not LXC = 140 


choose the one 


However, a shorter form by subtraction 
is used in preference to a very long form 
by addition; e.g. MCM rather than 
MDCCCC for 1900. Clear? 

Another way to solve this problem is 
to memorize the Roman way of writing 
all the dates from 1903 to the present 
You can then be sure that works bearing 
these figures are still protected: MCMIII, 
MCMIV, MCM\ MCMLVIII 

By this time it should be obvious to 
all why book makers and publishers us« 
Roman numerals. Who wouldn't prefer 
MCMLIX to 1959? 

It is understood that one enlightened 
publisher is investigating Chinese char 
acters and the Kea-shin (2357 B.C.) 

J. E. Farnam, New Haven, Con 
chicut 


The instrument, too, 
is a teacher —facts 
to consider when choosing 
a flute... 


4 


Cy 
e_<# t the drafting board, as, in 
music, the only way to teach precision 
and pride of accomplishment is with 
quality equipment. That's why you'll 
usually find only the best instruments 
in today’s mechanical drawing classes 
— names such as Dietzgen, K&E and 
Post, names that expert draftsmen 
have learned to trust implicitly over 

the years. 


It is no different in music. Unless 
an instrument is built to proper stand- 
ards of tuning and intonation, unless 
it can be depended on to remain in 
regulation, it is not a musical instru- 
ment in the truest sense. Like an in- 
accurately made T-square, or a cheap 
set of tools, it can only prove a source 
of discouragement to the student who 
seeks to advance. The instrument, too, 
is a teacher! 


Among the makers of flutes for 
school use, the Armstrong name, has 
stood the test of time — for excellence 
of construction, beauty of tone and 
proper tuning. Teachers who place 
quality and value over all other con- 
siderations consistently recommend 
Armstrongs. 


ay 


MUSIC EDUCATORS are cordi- 
ally invited to subscribe to Arm- 
strong’s new free magazine Flute 
Form, devoted entirely to the flute 
and flute playing. Please mention 
school name and address, also 
teaching position. Students may 
obtain single copies direct from 
their dealer or by writing: 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
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The Round Table 


How 


ANY SINGING Grours with fine mu- 
Mi sicianship are heard at music festi- 
vals each year, but unfortunately, many of 
these groups lack the very heart of choral 
music—good tone quality. The human 
voice has the ability to produce a sound 
with a quality that no instrument can 
duplicate. It can thrill an audience with 
its beauty, yet some choral teachers appar- 
ently overlook this factor and concern 
themselves only with the mechanics of 
music. Accuracy of the music mechanics 
is, of course, very necessary, but don't 
stop there. Consistent good tone and ex- 
pression are part of choral musicianship, 
and should be a part of the choral stu- 
| 


ent’s learning 


+ 


irticle is directed to choral teach- 
ers in the junior high schools, to teachers 
just entering the field and especially to 
those who may feel that younger students 
are not capable of artistic performance 
Junior high students can provide musical 
results that will be satisfying to you 
Their voices are lighter, not as mature in 
and the voices are changing, but 
they still are capable of singing fine musi: 
with fine sound, if the director will just 
give them the music and work with them 
One must choose the music wisely since 
their voice ranges are limited, but this is 
no real drawback. One of the prime aims 
it this level is to gain the interest of the 
student, so that he will continue his music 
study To better gain that 
through choral musi 


sound 


interest it 
music the acquisi 
tion of good tone is necessary. A mixed 
horus knows when they sing a song beau 
tifully 
tement in their manner afterwards shows 
their interest has grown They 
have produced a thing of beauty and they 
appreciate that beauty. Youngsters learn 
to listen for this same beauty in other 
music. It is the beauty of music which 
satisfies our minds and souls, so why not 
teach our young singers how to produce it 
und hear it? Since the junior high age is 


e change and growth for boys 
and = girl it is especially 


it shows on their faces. The ex 


al d why ? 


one of voi 
necessary for 
to produce a sound that is 
also. easv to sing so the 


them to learn 
nleasant 7 d 


‘ 


voice will not be harmed 
Good tone quality 
white tone. Do not teach 
, i “eg ” lity . 
chorus a “false” tone quality, as some 
choral directors do in 


rful tone as 


your 


versus 


trving to obtain a 


Does Your Choir Sound? 


mature quality that is not yet natural for 
a youngster’s voice. Tone quality results 
from the sounding of overtones with the 
fundamental tone. Unless the tone is 
allowed to resonate, tone color is not per- 
mitted. If the vocal apparatus is not free 
and open, one cannot hope to have pleasant 
color or resonance in the voice. At the 
junior high level one very important aim 
of the choral director should be to help 
the youngster learn how to use his vocal 
apparatus correctly, so future enjoyment 
as well as present enjoyment will be pos 
sible. At this age the voices are just be 
ginning to experience some of the voice 
quality they will later have. If youngsters 
are to continue singing, we must help 
them experience the pleasure which ac 
companies the producing of good sound 
If one must strain to sing, soon interest 
in singing will drop. Singing becomes a 
chore and the resulting sound is not 
pleasant to the youngster or the director 
Teach your students to open the apparatus 
and sing freely. 


+ 


Vocalises teach youngsters to free the 
vocal apparatus anc also, teach them to 
pronounce vowels and consonants with the 
singing voice. Good articulation is a neces 
sity for fulfilling the purpose of vocal 
music—to convey the text to the listener: 
If words are not understood, then the 
youngsters are not learning an important 
factor of singing. 

Vocalises enable youngsters to devote 
their full attention to voice production and 
tone, since they do not have to concentrate 
on words 

As songs are sung, constantly refer to 
the vocalises. This makes them more 
meaningful and helps the boys and girls 
realize the importance of warm-up. It also 
helps them transfer the correct singing of 
the vocalise to the words of the song. To 
help the youngsters keep an open appar 
atus and good tone, refer to “round 
sound.” Do not strive for volume until the 
freeness of proper singing comes to the 
youngsters. Stress soft singing or light 
singing (which is the natural voice at 
this age anyway) for quite awhile—until 
the majority of the class can think volume 
without pushing. Once the majority 
acquires this freedom, the remainder of 
the class will follow. Never force a voice 
to try to produce sound it is not yet ready 
to do. A soft sound, filled with tone color 
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and resonance, requires proper singing. If 
youngsters learn this first, they can trans- 
fer this same correct vocal production to 
loudness without trying to push or strain. 
Demonstrate good tone quality and proper 
placement contrasted with their opposites. 
When asked which they think more pleas- 
ant, students will invariably choose the 
tone that is properly sung. Never under- 
estimate a child’s ear. From this point, 
work to help them produce this correct 
type of tone. Shown the difference in 
tone, they can readily understand why you 
ask them to sing certain exercises and why 
you emphasize tone quality. Soon their 
routine becomes one that leads toward the 
best possible work they are capable of 
producing. Pride takes hold and they want 
to be good—not mediocre. 

Proper pronunciation of words also 
helps build good tone quality. For instance, 
the word “your” lends itself to full, open 
sound because of the “o” it contains. If 
youngsters are allowed to sing “yer,” they 
close the throat and the sound. It grates 
on the listener’s ear. If youngsters have 
learned how to use the articulation mus- 


Clear, brilliant tone, ‘cér 
action. Mavelous even. 
perfect and easily 
register. Equally brilliant ¢ 
LOW register. 


> NEW Dynaction Saxophones by e 
x SUFFET 


BUFFET-CRAMPON & CIE 


NEW YORK 3, WN. Y. 


OF CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT €CO., INC. 
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cles of the lips in vocalises, correct pro- 
nunciation of words is more apt to follow. 

Vocalises which use various combina 
tions of vowels and consonants (e¢.g., no, 
na, no, na; fi, fe, fo; li, le, lo; mi, me, 
mo; etc.) will help this and aid the de 
velopment of vocal flexibility. If the use 
of the articulation muscles becomes auto- 
matic with the youngsters, they will use 
the same articulation with words. 

As the year progresses, chordal patterns 
(rather than unison patterns) teach the 
students to think harmonically or chorally, 
and to hear one another, as well as the 
blend of the chord. Chord progressions 
help studerits learn to sing sustained tones 
and to move from one tone to another 
without dropping the sound 

For staccato singing, explain the work- 
ing of the diaphragm for support. Junior 
high students profit by knowing how all 
the vocal apparatus can work for a singer 
Try various vocalises with your group, 
for often they will grasp one more quickly 
than another 

At the beginning of the term as much 
is 20 minutes might be spent on vocalises 
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Later, use as little as 5 minutes, or what 
ever amount of time a class seems to 
require to warm up. Once the class has 
learned how to produce the purpose of the 
exercise, they apply this to words and 
most of the tone production grows with 
the learning of the composition. The use 
of the vocalise gives the class a feeling 
“professional” and this greatly 
gaining of interest 


of being 
aids the 


+ 


\s the youngsters sing, have them listen 
to themselves and each other. This helps 
develop the ear, helps them match each 
other’s voice quality for blend, and above 
all, emphasizes choral unity and the pro- 
duction of good tone quality. The hand 
over one ear method for individual listen- 
ing is used by many choral people. This 
can lead to much finer tone and blend. 

Dynamics are essential for musical in- 
terest. Most composers did not intend for 
their music to be sung at one level of 
volume and intensity. To the students, 
singing softly and building to a point of 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office—ask for catalog F2. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, IMinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York * phone EVergreen 3-2800 
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DITSON CONCERT 


SERIES FOR ORCHESTRA 


Music of the masters in arrangements saitable for senior high school orchestras. 
Full orchestra score is included—(also reduced piano part for rehearsal purpose). 


BACH—Gavotte and Musette from 
“3rd English Suite 
BEETHOVEN—Couwniry Dance in C 
Turkish March from “The Ruins of 
Iihens’ 
BIZET Interme from “L’ Arlesi- 
enne Suite No, 2 
BRAHMS—Hunearian Dar 
GLUCK—G 
HANDEI 
HAYDN 
Sym phor 
Cabri 


Instrumentation 


mes 


ivailable in three sets 


Set A: I Score, Con 


Set B: Fu Score, Complete instrumentatior 


I 
set ( Full Seore. ( mplete 


Extra parts availabls 


Full S $1 Piar Re 


LULLY—Gavotte in D Minor 
MARTINI—Gavotte Celebre in F 
MOZART—Minuet in E> 


RIMSKY - KORSAKOFF —- Song 
India from “Sadko”’ 


SCHUBERT—Ballet Music No. 2 from 
“Rosamunde”’ 
Mome ni Masi al 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Russe) 

Three Morris Dances—O/d Englis/ 

Rakoczy March—arranged by Page 


Trepak (Dance 


ets; 2 bassoons; 4 horns in F; 2 Bb trum 


lin; 2nd violin; viola; cello; bass. Piano 


Strings 2-2-1-1-1 
Strings 5-5 


Strings 8-8-5-5-5 
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loudness is an exciting accomplishment. 
Especially if they must suddenly change 
from one amount of volume to another. 
Crescendoes on one note are fun and help 
overcome sliding from one note to the 
next when volume increase is first at- 
tempted. 

Good choral sound comes from con- 
sistent tone from all sections—this brings 
blend to the choir. It requires consistent 
diligence on the part of the director. One 
must stress tone in every song, regard- 
less of type. The result of this diligence 
is rewarding to student and director. It is 
especially rewarding to have your students 
continue choral work in senior high, even 
though this often means the addition of an 
extra class to their schedules or the taking 
of a required course in summer school in 
order to take choir during regular ses 
sion. 

One can have colorful tone quality and 
natural tone quality from a junior high 
group. The two should not be separated. 
It doesn’t take extra time because it is part 
of the course work. Pitches contain sound, 
but voices contain the tone quality. Give 
your choir a chance to experience the 
beauty of good choral music and good 
choral sound. Give yourself the satisfac- 
tion of good musical result and the feel- 
ing of accomplishment that comes with 
it. Listen to YOUR choir. How does it 
sound ? 

—RAMONA StRANG Roppa, Lamar Jun 
ior High School, Austin, Texas. 
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What’s Been Happening To 
Piano Lessons? 


JN THE PAST quarter century a quiet 
| revolution has been in progress in the 
piano teaching profession—the gradual 
displacement of the private lesson in favor 
of group instruction. More an evolution 
than revolution, group piano instruction 
is a rather natural outgrowth of the pri- 
vate lesson.’ 

Statistics show a shockingly high rate 
of mortality among pianists in their first 
three years of private study. There are 
numerous factors responsible for the fail- 
ure of the private piano lesson. Primarily, 
the very privacy which surrounds these 
sessions creates an unnatural, anti-social 
atmosphere. There is lacking a raison 
d'étre, since there is no competitive chal- 
lenge or goal te be met, except perhaps 
for an occasional recital. Interchange 
between student and instructor may easily 
fall into a dull, repetitious pattern born 
of boredom, since outside stimulation is 
a‘sunt. This lack of stimuli affects both 
the student and instructor and is often 
deadly in its resulting apathy. 

Experiments by music educators 
throughout the nation have proven beyond 
doubt that musical instruction given in 
a group situation succeeds to a far greater 
degree in fostering interest and produc- 
ing results than does the private lesson. 
Furthermore, it is a financial saving for 


1Attention of interested readers is directed 
to Keyboard Experience and Piano Class In- 
struction, (Washington, D.C.: Music Educa- 
tors National Conference), 1957. 48 pp. $1.00. 
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the individual since the payment of tui- 
tion is shared by the participants. 


+ 

Why is the group session more produc 
tive than the private lesson? People are 
naturally social creatures and enjoy the 
company of others sharing similar inte 
ests and goals. They benefit by healthy 
competition; they are curious to observe 
the other fellow at work; they profit by 
his ability or disability; they find enthu- 
siasm contagious. And who doesn’t enjoy 
the stimulation of a sympathetic audience? 
There is a constant exchange of ideas 
regarding proper interpretation, technical 
tricks and practice hints. Analysis be- 
comes a natural by-product of these ses- 
sions and finds its way into everyday 
music-listening habits. The strength of 
the group approval or disapproval serves 
as a disciplinary measure. Of great sig 
nificance, too, are the frequent oppor- 
tunities provided for musical ensemble 
experience, (an integral part of musical 
performance rarely available to pianists). 

The instructor in a group situation is 
offered a most challenging position: he 
must be alert to the varying moods and 
personalities confronting him; he must 
be tactful in his treatment of each indi- 
vidual without showing any trace of par- 
tiality; he must be capable of keeping 
the lesson moving at a rapid enough pace 
to ensure continuous interest and enthusi- 
asm; he must be subtle enough to allow 
his observations to become known to the 
group without seeming to instruct con- 
stantly since the most precious result of 
these group sessions is the benefit the 
participants derive from instructing each 
other 

4. 

Having been personally involved in 
group piano instruction, I should like to 
say that the air at these sessions is fig 
uratively charged with electricity, the 
excitement at fever pitch and the lesson 
time almost always too brief for the 
enthusiastic participants. Very rarely 
does the session end according to sched- 
ule, and even rarer are the sessions which 
close without sincere disappointment reg- 
istered by the members. More often than 
not, “extra” pieces (beyond the formal 
assignment) are played for the pleasure 
of both the performer and his audience 
The musical appetites of the participants 
seem insatiable. 

There may be frequent larger gather- 
ings during which the members perform 
for each other, offer constructive criti- 
cism and analyze the music. Nervousness 
is replaced gradually by a mature self- 
confidence, seasoned by the weekly group 
session at which time one is never with 
out auditors 

+ 

What about the practice problem? It 
becomes as outdated as the private les- 
son. The stimulation of being in a group 
situation weekly eliminates the chief cause 
of non-practice: apathy. Desire for group 
approval and pride of accomplishment en- 
courage effort. 

There have been occasions when I have 
arrived late to a group session only to find 
upon my arrival that it was already un 
der way! Contrast this with the private 
piano lesson where the student, after a 
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frequently tardy arrival, sits half-listen- 
ing, waiting for the clock to register the 
termination of his solitary confinement so 
that he may 
world.” 


once again join the “free 


—Marityn Korneeicn Davis, West 
Hempstead, N.Y. [Author of “Group 
Activities at the Keyboard,” is also known 
for her Music Dictionary. | 
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Varsity Music 
or General Music 


¥ THIS AGE of increased emphasis on 
| science and the “practical” things of 
life in the school, music teachers and 
many others are concerned with the future 
of the arts in the school curriculum. 

The philosophies put forth by music 
educators in defense of their subject 
seem to be basically sound. These ideas 
create a powerful case for the inclusion 
and retention of music in the curriculum 
of the schools. But there seems to be a 
fallacy in music education today. The 
fallacy is that the philosophies advanced 
in theory often are not implemented in 
the school music program 

A basic idea which underlies the func- 
tions of school music seems to be a 
concept of the fullest possible musical 
development of every child in the school. 
Yet in many school systems the sixth 
grade or seventh grade general music 
class represents the termination of the 
musical development of the majority of the 
students. The students who do not con- 
tinue in the musical performance groups, 
either because of lack of opportunity, in- 
terest, or inadequate previous musical de- 
velopment, are denied the very benefits 
which the educators so highly praise. The 
students who do continue in the per- 
forming groups spend most of their 
music time in preparation for football 


games, preparing Christmas programs, 
preparing for festivals, concerts, and 
operettas, and in providing entertainment 
for local service clubs and other organ- 
izations. These students spend their time 
learning techniques, not in advancing gen- 
eral musical understanding. Their experi- 
ence is often specialized without the sup- 
port of an adequate general background. 

This is not an argument against per- 
forming groups in the school. It is, rather, 
a question concerning the possible need 
for reorientation in an attempt to empha- 
size things that are more important in the 
musical education of youth. 


-- 


One of the purposes of music in the 
school is the inculcation of the cultural 
tradition of music in the younger genera- 
tion. This is not accomplished through the 
performance of a few pieces of music dur- 
ing the school year by a minor segment 
of the school population. More often than 
not even those few pieces to which the 
performers are exposed represent a very 
minor aspect of the musical heritage of 
Western civilization. 

A second purpose of the music pro- 
gram in the school is to provide for the 
aesthetic and emotional expression of the 
students. The music used is often of such 
quality that it does not provide the most 
adequate expression for the students, and 
even when the music is of adequate qual- 
ity, it reaches only a small portion of 
the school population. 

The uses of thusic for various func- 
tional purposes in modern society involve 
all of the people of the society; yet the 
training in music available to the peo- 
ple through the high school is limited 
to a small portion of the students of that 
school. 

It is possible to teach music so as to 
advance the “seven cardinal principles of 
education.” This teaching, however, can 


FIFTEEN CONDUCTORS huddle at an American Symphony Orchestra League Work- 


shop. Seated (clockwise): 


Richard Lert (in striped jacket), Erno Daniel, James 


Dutton, Gibson Morrissey, Marian DeRonde, Robert Anderson, John Iuele, James 


Swift and Haig Yaghjian. Standing (I. to r.): 


Byron Miller, Ross Williams, Creech 


Reynolds, Arthur Stephan, Robert Rudolph and Gregory Millar. 
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reach only a few students through per 
forming groups, and these groups are not 
usually taught in a manner that imple 
ments these principles. 
Often the majority of 
ictively excluded from participation 
music in the school at some time in the 
course of their career in the junior high 
or senior high school. Students who have 
not become proficient performers by this 
time often are excluded, either by the 
teacher or by social pressure, from par 
ticipation in the school music program 
Those who can perform are retained in 
the music program but their progress 
understanding and diversification ofte 
halts while they are involved in improv 
technical proficiency and skill 


students are 


ing their 


e UNION, N. J 


Skill is necessary. Technical proficiency 


is necessary. In our society it is appar- 
ently necessary to have a band to march 
and play at football games. It is 
sary to have ensembles to perform for 
local clubs. It is necessary to have groups 


neces 


perform at school functions and festivals 
For the benefit of 
capable of performance and aesthetic re¢ 


those students most 


sponse, it is necessary to have excellent 


performing groups. These necessities rep 


resent some of the purposes of the school, 


the community, and the gifted and ad 
vanced students of music. They do not, 
however, carry out the basic 
claimed for music by educators 
arguments for the retention of music i 
t} e hool 


purposes 


in thei 


program 


MASTER KEY 
NOTE SELECTOR 
SHGWN ATTACHED TO 
MASTER KEY PITCH PIPE 


SERRSERE 
ane 


Perhaps, then, since these ciements of 
the music program do not fulfill the val- 
ues claimed for music in the school, they 
should be augmented in the curriculum 
by something which Perhaps the 
general music class does as well as any- 
thing in the high school or junior high 
school curriculum in meeting these claims 
and purposes. If the general music courses 
could be extended into the high school 
and modified so that they did, in fact, suc- 
ceed in training and leading the youth 
of the schools into a greater use of music 
in their lives and a better understanding 
of their heritage in the field of musical 
of re 


does. 


urt, music would be more worthy 
tention in the school. 


Perhaps musical performing groups 
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should be patterned after varsity athletics, 
that is, they should be open to students 
gifted in the area of performance—those 
who have the requisite skill. Perhaps 
practice and performance should be held 
outside of school time. Varsity music is 
an important area of school life, but 
varsity music groups fail to challenge and 
develop the musical capabilities of that 
majority of students who are not skillful 
enough to make the “first team.” And, 
by themselves, they often fail to extend 
to the fullest degree the abilities and 
knowledge of those students gifted in 
music. 
—Georce L. 
Kansas. 


DuerKsen, Stafford, 


A Dialectic View of 
Musical Performance 


F LATE, several advertisements have 

been catching my eye. Some have 
come by mail, as circulars and letters, and 
some have appeared in the pages of the 
JournaL. They advocate a new method 
in the selection of music which strikes me 
as being logical and effective; an obvious 
improvement over the usual method of 
program building. The method is simple 
and consists largely in listening to record- 
ings of new music, expertly sung or played 
by top-flight performers under the best of 
circumstances. 

The idea is, I think, on the whole an 
excellent one but there are certain dangers 
which should be recognized. There is a 
tendency—or temptation—toward laziness 
on the part of most of us who direct 
choral music. This tendency, I believe, is 
especially evident in the selection of music 
to be performed at our various district 
and state choral festivals. It is also mani- 
fest in much of the music we hear at our 
conventions. We are enveloped in inertia. 
Perhaps the exigencies of our profession 
leave us without the time and energy to 
examine the new; or to experiment. We 
are surely not entirely content to dig into 
the “pile” for the old tried-and-true rep- 
ertory numbers but, too often, we feel 
compelled to do so because of our “busy- 
ness.” The presentation of new music 
through the use of disc and tape record- 
ings is, among other things, an attempt 
to “dynamite” us out of our lethargy. The 
attempt is worthy, but, therein, lies the 
danger. 

We can and should buy new music that 
we hear, if we like it, but we are cer- 
tainly under no obligation to “buy” the 
interpretation. We must never forget that 
music, if it is to be really good music, 
must be re-created—not reproduced. The 
use of recorded music, as a help in selec- 
tion, can easily lead to its misuse as a 
teaching aid. This could result in a final 
performance that would be little more 
than a fair facsimile of the original re- 
cording. The leader of a musical organ- 
ization will, if he is a musician, leave 
his own imprint on the performance. 

Art is, above all, an expression of the 
individual. I have heard at least five 
great conductors perform the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra. No two of them 
have ever made it sound exactly alike, yet 
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each has made the performance of this 
opus a refreshing experience. That is 
artistry in its truest sense. Imitation, 
at best, can only be a reflection of art. A 
composer is supposed to have “something 
to say” before he can really write well 
This, I think, holds equally true with the 
interpreter. His interpretation of the 
music is rightly colored by his own ex 
perience, his emotional reaction and, pet 
haps, his own body chemistry. He must 
never forget that interpretation is not 
imitation 

Standardization is an_ affliction 
America. It has infected our schools 
Sometimes it would almost seem that the 
chief aim of American education is to 
achieve a high level of mediocrity! Such 
an objective, if successfully reached, 
would, of course, mean the death of art 
and of all culture. The true artist will 
resist this tendency with every ounce of 
strength he possesses. We music teachers 
are artists. If we are not we should cer 
tainly abstain from the performance of 
music. Let every man speak for himself 
Imitation may be the sincerest form of 
flattery but it surely does not rate very 
highly as an art-form 

—Rosert O. Barktey, Wilkinsbw 
Pennsylvania 
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Creative Potential—Clues to 
Look For 


HILDREN who show these character 
A istics have creative potential : 


Satisfaction in activities which challenge 
and call for new and different ap 
proaches 

Self-discipline, persistence and sustained 
concentration. 

Ability to go beyond the facts and to 
discern new implications, to imagine 
and to speculate 

Originality in going beyond what is now 
accepted and looking forward to what 
may be accepted later. 

Flexibility and spontaneity that are tied 
to a goal or purpose 

(bility to enter wholeheartedly and per 
sonally into an experience. (It is said 
that Leonardo da Vinci painted chil- 
dren and women “as if he were entering 
their lives.” ) 

\bility to find some unity in apparent 
diversity, to perceive structure or to 
create a new design, to discover sim 
ilarities and to relate or connect things 

Sensitive perception of some aspects of 
the world of nature and of man. 

Auditory imagery as vivid as actual tonal 
perception. 

High abstract and verbal intclligence 
inventiveness. 

Awareness of, and concern about, un 
solved problems. 

Fluency of thought; capacity to evaluate 
the quality and logic of ideas 

Ability to analyze, to abstract and to 
synthesize 

Rugged mental health and stability 


{From Curriculum and Materials (March 
April, 1959). Board of Education of the City of 
New York. 
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TROMBONE 


FREE to Teachers 


A sample copy of any one of the 
above books. Mention instrument. 


EDW. SCHUBERTH & Co. 
39 W. 60th St., N.Y.C. 











The Vanishing Violinist 


ANNE L. 


might draw i omparison be 
() tween string players and the buf 
falo, two vanishing though noble crea 
tures, and the same reason or reasons 
might be ascribed to the extinction of 
both—the loss or disappearance of suit- 
able pasture and the right fodder. There 
is no doubt but that the steadily diminish- 
ing number of young string players is an 
impoverishment of our musical culture, 
which will either spell its collapse, or if 
not that, certainly an organic change in 
the possibilities of future music making 
There can be no symphony orchestras or 
string quartets without them 
It seems necessary to draw attention 
to the fact that making the area of 
string playing available to young musical 
talents has greater value to the com 
munity and the individual than just the 
enlargement of performance resources 
Che fact that certain individuals are es 
pecially giited for certain instruments is 
have all noticed. To 
deprive the natural violinist or cellist 
of the opportunity to find himself is a 
serious neglect of him as an individual 
| have seen the results of this “fault of the 
system” in students at the college level. 
[hey come as trombonists or clarinetists, 
and suddenly discover that it is a string 
instrument which means the most to them 
long years of study, 


something which we 


They then begin the 
10 years too late, which are necessary 
to make them performers on these de- 
manding instruments. Frequently they are 
young women, highly gifted, but playing 
an instrument which does not equip them 
for jobs in our social environment, where 
4 woman trumpet player, no matter how 
gifted musically, only rarely can play 
first chair in a proiessional orchestra, and 
almost never can be a band director in 
a large or important scliwol system. When 
this realization comes over them at the 
end of the freshman ycar, they are liter- 
ally lost. What should they do? What 
can they do? Become clwir directors, even 
with indifferent vocal gifts? Settle for a 
a small community 
as a jill-of-all-trades, in spite of a supe- 
rior talent? Or start the arduous task 
of learning to play a fiddle at the age 


lifetime of service 


The author is assistant professor of violin 
and theory at the Conservatory of Music, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 


KISH 


of mmeteen or twenty? This is a prob 
lem which must be seriously considered. 
In American education the individual is 
counted as unique, and he is important. 
His gifts, as an individual, enrich us 
all. We must help him make the most 
of that which is uniquely his. 

String programs in the public schools 
of small communities are frequently re- 
jected or left to some nebulous future 
date because of a supposed lack of reper- 
toire for the early stages of development 
of such a program. A music director 
asks himself, “What can I do for one 
or two violins, and a cello (or two violas 
and a double bass),” and finding no 
answer, will often decide that to initiate 
a string program at the time would be 
without value to his program as a whole. 

I think that it is correct to assume 
that the lone child who bravely chooses 
an instrument made of wood, fragile and 
breakable, and not very loud, would feel 
quite left out when unable to participate 
in ensemble work. One might say that 
“togetherness” is a real and vital part 
of a music program, and that playing 
and performing in groups assures a unity 
and focus, as well as the actual possi- 
bility of performance. Young musicians 
can do many things in a joint effort 
which would be impossible singly. 

We have, in the cultural heritage of 
Western music, a rich source of music 
which constitutes a veritable treasure 
chest of answers to this problem of reper- 
toire. It is the great and diverse music 
of the Baroque era. Out of this vast 
array of trio sonatas, opera overtures and 
incidental music, solo pieces with con- 
tinuo accompaniment and concerti grossi, 
as well as many other forms and orders 
of composition, can be drawn music to 
fit many occasions and needs. Chiefly, 
however, one can draw many combina- 
tions, and this I believe to be, at bottom, 
the secret of the success of the incipient 
string program. Obviously, at the start 
of such an endeavor, there will not be 
sufficient numbers of string players to 
form a string group as such, or even a 
conventional chamber orchestra. One can, 
nevertheless, combine woodwinds, brasses 
and strings in interesting arrangements 
which will sound well in Baroque music. 
After all, so much of this music was 
written for just such possibilities of solu- 





AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS ASSOCIATION GROUP. heme ag | at Kansas City, 
Missouri, following a recital by Joseph Szigeti. From left: F ~~ hy + eh, ——— 


Perlman, Illinois state president; 


Paul Rolland, editor, 


Frank Hill, vice-president; Sulima Stravinsky (pianist - Fy assisted Mr. ge 
Szigeti; Joachim Chassman, president, Los Angeles area section; Howard Van aickie, 


treasurer and Minnesota state president; 


Gerald Doty, national president. 
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tion. The interchange of instruments on 
various parts was a reasonable and ex- 
pected practice in this highly pragmatic 
musical period. 

Chen, of course, there is the respectable 
Baroque practice of transcribing keyboard 
works into instrumental combinations. 
When we add this possibility to the list, 
the number of compositions available for 
use becomes legion, opening up to the di 
rector the satisfying use of his creative 
musical thinking, as well as that other, 
most satisfying possibility, publication 


+ 

There is another fertile field, and this 
one is even closer at hand, the field of 
contemporary music. Here again, the pos 
sibilities for using the instruments avail- 
able in what would otherwise be unusual 
combinations are great. Hindemith has 
written a large body of material called 
“Chamber Music” (“Kammermusik”) 
which suits any and all situations. As he 
wrote this music mainly for schools and 
amateur groups, the degree of difficulty 
is graded, and the combinations them- 
selves are frequently changeable. Un- 
fortunately, much of the best contempo- 
rary music goes unpublished, and, among 
other types of music, that which is writ- 
ten for schools or amateur performers 
lies unseen in the composer's private file 
Written for a special occasion, performed 
once, it spends the rest of its days gather- 
ing dust. Nevertheless, a diligent search 
will bring to light much that is not only 
usable, but wonderful to hear and play. 

In searching for a role for the young 
string player, it would be folly to over- 
look the area of choral music. I have 
often wondered why there has not been 
more combining of forces in this area, 
for here the least numbers are frequently 
the most effective. A half a dozen winds 
and strings plus a keyboard instrument 
can make a rich, live sound, as well as 
support the voices in what otherwise 
might be a difficult work to perform. At 
Cornell College, in the Church Music 
Camp which takes place in the summer, 
William Lemonds, the director made 
use of the instrumentalists who were 
ivailable out of the choir in just such 
4 manner. The results were tremendously 
exciting and added the ingredient of va- 
riety to the final program of choral music. 
This combining of instruments with the 
voices proved to be a morale factor as 
well, adding as it did, another dimension 
to the performance. I might add that the 

pying of parts and transportation were 
done by the students who were all of 
high-school age, and in this way they 
benefited by an additional educational 
process. They themselves were “instru 
mental” in making a new musical expe- 
rience out of an old, the beginning for 
them of creative musical life 

+ 

That vanishing American, the buffalo 

the musical world, does have pasture 
enough and to spare. Like money lyisg 
forgotten in the bank, Bach and Vivaldi, 
Schutz, Corelli, Pergolesi and Buxtehude, 
and all the company of the twentieth 
century as well, can provide music in 
plenty to nourish the healthy growth of 
string players in America. And what 
nourishment it is; the best that music can 


give! 
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The Demand Is Growing! 


Throughout the country 
more and more instrumental 
music directors are using 


OUR BAND 
CLASS BOOK 


by C. PAUL HERFURTH & HUGH M. STUART 


Book 1—Beginner’s Method 


Book 2—Elementary to Intermediate 


Full Score $5.00 Parts, each $1.00 Piano $1.50 


and here are some of the reasons why ... 


@ Easiest note to start means equal 
progress for all—not just the common 
instruments. 


Reinforcement of learning new notes 
by visual presentation pictures and 
diagrams for each new note. 


Early and continued use of alternate 
fingerings and positions. 


The first class method book for single 


Bh Horn. 


Piano accompaniment makes home 
practice fun. 


Frequent checks for intonation. 


Carefully graded presentation of rudi- 
ments to Drums. 


send for free reference copy Dept. 2 


CARL FISCHER caceoper square 


INC. New York 3, N.Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO ° DALLAS 








OUR EXCLUSIVE 


REVOLUTIONARY FABRIC FOR 


CHOIR GOWNS 
THE COOLEST, LIGHTEST EVER MADE 
WILL MAKE ALL OTHER ROBES LOOK 


OBSOLETE LIKE YESTERYEAR'S 


OF MATERIALS, YET MODERATELY PRICED 


rs A 


NTESSEN 


Soo 


ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS 
1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE HOLLYWOOD 34, 


HOllywood 
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Ithaca College, School of Music 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
SUMMER 1960 


I. Music in Europe July 2nd-September Ist 
6 to 8 hours graduate or undergraduate credit 
Leader: Dr. Craig McHenry, Dean, School of Music 
Holland, Salzburg, Munich, Bayreuth, Edinburgh Festivals; 
Oberammergau Passion Play and Stratford Memorial Theatre. 
Visits to the homes of Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, 
Puccini and other famous people. bs ty 
Trips with artists and expert guides to Cathedrals, Universities, 
Galleries and other places of cultural interest in nine countries. 
All-inclusive cost (transportation, hotels, meals, tuition) $1485.00. 
Party limited in number . . . Write: 
Study Abroad 
250 West 57th Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
or Director of Graduate Studies, Ithaca College. 
Il. Five Workshops in Ithaca June 27th through July 8th 
3 to 4 hours credit 
Band, Choral, Strings, Elementary Music and General Music. 
Don Mairs, Don Craig, Del Purga, Celia Slocum, Helene Wickstrom and 
regular staff. Several outstanding guest lecturers. 
Ill. Six-Week Session July 11th through August 19th 
8 hours credit 
IV. Scholarship and Entrance Auditions for 1960 
New York, Ithaca, Buffalo and Albany. 
Write Director of Admissions for details. 


Write to Director of Graduate Studies for details on I, II and Il. 











KITCHING answers the problem— 


An accurately tuned quality instrument 


At a reasonable price. 


In many elementary class 
rooms it is impossible to have 
a piano or phonograph. In 
these cases, Kitching instru- 
ments are the answer. Pre- 
cision tuned, fully guaranteed 
and priced from $12.00 for 
chromatic bell sets. 


$5.50 for diatonic bell sets. 
Send for free catalog of mallet-played instruments for school use. 


Ask your dealer about Kitching Instruments. 


B. F. KITCHING & CO., Inc., 9047 Monroe Ave., Brookfield, Ill. 











STRING INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


THRILL TO EUROPE & A veluable beok 


MEDITERRANEAN FESTIVALS OF 
Mus tc Art Dance & Drama, in 
Italy. Greece, Yugosi Near East 318 
Holy Land, and he Passion Play x 
Carefree travel. sea & air. Grad 
study tf desired. Arr Tre 
ve! Ask your agent or write for 
“POLDER M.E.* 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-M.E., California 








WITH THE ARTISTS by Samuel and Sada Ap- 
Pp of practical 








International Society for 
Music Education to Meet 
in Vienna in 1961 


usic Epucators will want to begin 
M to make plans for the fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the International Soci- 
ety for Music Education which will be 
held from June 25 to July 2, 1961, in 
Vienna, Austria. This is an auspicious 
time to meet inasmuch as June 25 to 
July 2 is the final week of the concert 
and opera season in Vienna. 

Special arrangements are being made 
by Vienna authorities in honor of the 
ISME delegates. The Secretary General 
of the ISME, Egon Kraus, has recently 
met with representatives of the Austrian 
Ministry of Education, Professor Wil- 
helm Rohm and Monsignor Franz Kosch, 
and with Hans Sittner, Director of the 
Academy of Music. The complete facilities 
of the Academy of Music will be at the 
disposal of the meeting. 

Highlights of the Vienna meeting will 
be a concert by the Vienna Philharmonic, 
an evening of opera and a reception for 
the delegates by the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the Municipality of Vienna. 
There will be concerts at the State 
Academy and a specially arranged folk 
music recital. A particularly significant 
event will be the musical evening in Heil- 
igenstadt where Beethoven's residence is 
located. It is particularly fortunate in 
that the Vienna schools will be open, 
providing ample opportunity for demon- 
strations. Comprehensive exhibits of mu- 
sic education materials and instruments 
are being organized. 

Post General Assembly events which 
will be of special interest to music edu- 
cators include two summer school ses- 
sions. The first, from July 3 to 27, will 
be the International Summer School of 
Music sponsored by the ISME and the 
Vienna Academy of Music. Following 
this, in Salzburg, there will be the In- 
ternational Summer School of the Mo- 
zarteum. 

It is possible to obtain further informa- 
tion about the fourth General Assembly 
of the ISME from the office of the Sec- 
retary General, Egon Kraus, Mander- 
scheider Strasse 35, Cologne-Kletten- 
berg, Germany or from the office of the 
Treasurer, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Musical Missionary 


HAVE just written to my Mission 
i ie in Nashville, Tenn., asking 
them to mail a check to MENC for active 
membership in National, Southern Divi- 
sion and Florida State. After two years 
in language school, I have moved with 
my family of four boys to Nagoya to 
teach at Kinjo Gakuin. Kinjo is a girl’s 
school (junior high through senior col- 
lege) of 5,000 students. 

This year Kinjo celebrates its seventieth 
anniversary. Also Nagoya celebrates its 
seventieth anniversary as a city. There 
are twenty-five Christian churches in this 
city of 1% million souls (Japan’s third 
largest city). In November for the anni- 
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versary celebration the Kinjo Chorus and 
Orchestra will join in doing “Go Not 
Far from Me, O God” (Psalm 121) from 
a “Christmas Miserere” by Zingarelli. 
This Christmas Kinjo sponsors the ninth 
annual presentation of the Messiah. For 
the past three years other major works 
have also been done with the 300-voice 
chorus and NHK (radio-TV) orchestra 
—Fauré and Mozart Requiems and Haydn 
Creation. Kinjo has a fifty piece orchestra 
which played the Schubert “Unfinished” 
last year. The orchestra is pretty well 
balanced even to the point of having oboe 
and bassoon. I look forward to having 
a part in helping the five Japanese music 
teachers here to give the student body 
even more opportunities in music educa- 
tion 

The readers of the Music Epucators 
JouRNAL and the federated state journals 
could help us out a lot by sending us 
back copies. Our students here are eager 
to read English and would make good use 
of the publications. Such contributors of 
old music magazines would indeed be 
helping out the music program at Kinjo 
and also the future role of music educa 
tion in Japan. I hope that you will see 
that our need is made known. I would 
also like to hear from directors who 
work with all-girl school music organiza 
tions 

Enclosed is a picture of our family hav- 
ing a music session. My wife, Arlene 


Woods Kelly (A.B. in Music Education 


from Marshall College, W. Va.) plays 
violin and viola when not holding a baby 
(this time it is Glenn). Larry (9) plays 
cornet; Charles (6) orchestra bells; and 
Roy (4) snare drum. Roy can even read 
the drum music. It is easy for L is for 
Larry and FR is for Roy! 

I would be very interested in knowing 
if there are other MENC members in 
Japan. So far as I know, I'm the only 
missionary working in Japan in instru- 
mental music 

Merce I. Ketty, 17 Chokyuji Machi, 

gashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
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SOVIET CULTURE. The State Univer- 
sity of New York College of Education 
at Fredonia has chosen the music and 
literature of Russia for special study 
this academic year. Events highlighting 
this study will be a presentation of 
Anton Chekhov's “The Cherry Orchard,” 
an address on the educational systems 
of Russia and the United States and an 
all-Russia program by the College Con- 
cert Band. 
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NEW SELECTIONS 
FOR YOUR INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM 


Orchestra Band 


Clair de Lune Debuss Fates : = 
(Set A 9.00 — Sei 8 1250 — Ser C hy Overture in Miniature 


Train Ride...... Rolph sdilede 
(Set A 600 — Set 8 800 — # C 10.00 


(Thematics sent on request) 


John Cacavas 
(Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 8.00) 
(Condensed scores sent on request) 





THE INSTRUMENTAL ASSISTANT 


by Samuel Holyoke 
(1762-1820) 
(Arranged and Edited by Hoyle Carpenter and Charles Luckenbill) 
Three part pieces for beginners in ensem- Score and 6 Parts (set) 


bie playing for soprano, alto and bass in- 
struments. Each Separate Part 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











BosTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Boston eee ay Sees of Fine and Applied 


Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artiste from the professional 
= e and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music —— courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of A Music, Opera, 
Church Music, Theory and Cemposition, History 
and Literature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Educa- 
tion. The B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., 
and Ph.D. degrees may be earned in several of these 
areas. Music Education plays @ prominent part in 
the curriculum of the Division of Music. Special 
emphasis is placed upon performance as well as 
teaching techniques. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant- 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Dean Robert A. 
yee Boston University School of Fine and 

lied Arts, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
assachusetts. 





uniform grading 


easter response 


CHORAL GROUPS 
Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
IN chan Molalla Me @lille 


better intonation 
longer lasting 
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MENC AUDIT REPORT, 1958-1959 


Summary of the Report of Aadit for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1959, by Philip C. Meade, Certified Public Accountant 





ACCOUNTANT’S CERTIFICATE tal General Fund $174,128.52 
tess for Life Membership Fund 40,769.00 

heet of Music Educators National 
tatements of income otal Liabilities and Reserve 


tr balar 
, $214,897.52 
Our examination was made in - 
“i auditing standards and, accord 
unting records and such other 
1 necessary in the circumstances 


SS ee en ee STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


financial position of Music Edu 
10, 1959, and the results of its INCOME 
wrdance with generally ac 
hasis consistent with that of Active and Partial Dues 
Contributing Dues 
MEADE & COMPANY Contribution to General Fund from American Music Con 
By Patipe C. Meape ference 1,500.00 


i Pub { inf 
$ 66,362.00 


e Music Educators Journal Advertising 
BALANCE SHEET ~~ tn + egg ae = RE 


ASSETS Publications 


Interest on Investmerts and Savings Accounts 
Net Credit from 1959 Conventions 


Total Income $293,576.53 


EXPENSES 
Salaries . $102,072.46 
Contribution to Retirement Fund of National Educational 
Association for Benefit of MENC Employees 2,713.24 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,497.13 
Executive Office Travel 4,931.80 
General Office Expense 6,559.04 
Auditing and Legal 400.00 
Insurance 856.13 
F.LC.A,. Taxes 1,851.66 
Depreciation on Office Equipment 1,078.6 
General and Promotional Mailing 8,436.61 


2 
j 


$125,396.69 


Mu Educators Journal Expense 
Composition, Engraving, Paper, Printing, Binding and 
Mailing $ 60,880.98 
nd Trust ‘ 
, Commission on Subs riptions 1,148.90 
ae Association $ 62,029.88 
i T y as ( tion ts Af , 4 
ing Associati Printing and Other Expenses of Miscellaneous Publications 
$ 21,786.81 


Post age 2,047.06 


Printing Costs 


Tote) A 23,833.87 
otai \s8eta 


012.97 


] [ABI I TIES AND RESER VE Membership, Promotion and Prox essing Materials oan a 


(Committees, Commissions and Projects 

»7387.09 
400 OO 
973.14 
288.87 
640.7 
O76 


Official Meeting Expense 

National Music Council 

National President's Expense 

Operating and Administrative Expenses of Divisions 
Bad Debts Charged Off 

Repairs and Maintenance—Office 


$228,511 


Total Expenses 


Excess of Income Over Expense 


$ 65,065 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


<i 
-_ 





Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


a ble dotted lat ion, ee Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
gical drama is not well known to the study leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composi- 
yee Fe oe ® r tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 
tury musical-drama “The Play of Music, and a graduate program in Church Music. 


Daniel,” edited for modern performance Le S P 3 
by Noah Greenberg and based on a For students majoring in Public School Music an 


transcription of a manuscript in the ° . site, 
a ee eee a. ie unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 


English by W. H. Auden. In addition to under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 


the music with Latin text and the nar- ; ; 
ration, there is a translation of the paring for teaching careers. 


Latin and well-illustrated notes on stz : , 
wed —— Residence Halls for Men and Women. 


SONGS FOR ADOLESCENTS. A list has ee eee 
been compiled of more than 350 songs 
suited to teen-age singers. There is in : : 

cluded in this mimeographed publication Applications now being considered for 1960 
an alphabetical listing of songs and com } P . 
posers, the range, key, type of song, For information write 
and the difficulty of the work. This pub 
lication is available for $1.00 by writing 

to Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 


State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


FLUTE FORUM is the title of a hand- Ea S h | f M —_ h 4 N Y 
some new publication being produced by stman C 00 0 usiC oc ester Ad “ i 
the W. T. Armstrong Company of Elk- 
hart, Indiana. Edited by Robert Cavally, 
distinguished flute teacher at the Cincin- 
nati College Conservatory of Music and - P 
long-time member of the Cincinnati Sym- From Kindergarten to College 
phony Orchestra, the magazine “y= 
historical articles about flutes and flut- . ° 
iste, & ibnshen Lessen.® & auction ona The finest Mallet-played instruments 
answer column and interesting illustra- “ 

tions. A postcard with your name, teach- are manufactured by 
ing position and address sent to the 
company will assure you of receiving KITCHING 


future copies. 











GUIDE TO FREE FILMS. The nineteenth 
annual edition of the “Educators Guide 
to Free Films” is available from the 
Educators Progress Service in Randolph, 
Wisconsin. This 639 page volume lists 61 Workmanship and A quality 
films in the music category. The price is : 

$7.00. Also published by the same organi- tuning accuracy name for 
zation are “Educators Guide to Free 


Filmstrips,” ($6.00), and “Elementary guaranteed seen over 50 years 
Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials,” ($6.50) SWZ 


TRUMPET PLAYERS. The _ Blessing on 

Band Instrument Company has reprinted - 

a brochure entitled “Basic Foundations 

of Trumpet Playing” by Maury Deutsch. il 

Mr. Deutsch covers the basic elements of 

trumpet playing and suggests some * w PB a ze - 


warm-up drills. Copies are obtainable * 

free of charge by writing to Targ and 1400 Bell Blocks above 
Dinner, Inc., 425 South Wabash Avenue, Priced from 842.60 
Chicago 5, Illinois. Send for free color catalog showing complete line 
ao! See . ) of instruments manufactured by 
STRING INSPECTION. A string instru- " : i . rs Pia 
ment inspection record prepared by Paul B. F. KITCHING & CO., INC., 9047 Monroe Ave., Brook field, Ill, 
Van Bodegraven and designed to help 
keep instruments in good playing condi- 
tion is now published by Scherl & Roth, 
Inc., 1729 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. ; ROBERT WHITFORD —— 
PIANO METHODS 

BRASS INSTRUMENTS. The Vincent Te One CLASSIC and One MODERN 

Bach Corporation has published several represent the 

very timely illustrated pamphlets about edecation in the past yeors 
brass instruments. Information about through the magic of Write Dept. E, F 

obtaining such publications is available Folkways hi-fidelity records pense tance Saher 2 
by writing to Vincent Bach Corpora- Write for free catalogue of 600 albums ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLIC. 

tion, 50 South MacQuesten Parkway, FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave, Mined a7 tee 
Mount Vernon, New York. 117 W. 46 St. NY. 36, NY a 
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of outstanding 
quality and wear- 
ing ease, styled 
with grace and 
dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 
CONFIRMATION 
ROBE RENTALS 


We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 

Fabric Pre-Viewer 
wit obligation. 


»*PETERSON 


Dpt. M-11, 501 EAST 33RD, KANSAS CITY 9, MO. 
N le: We are occasionally able to offer 
O¢@. pre-used robes in excellent condi- 

tion at a considerable saving 





Musie Education 


Materials 


4 SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
160 pages, $3.00 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, V.W 


Washington 6, DA 











CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


INSTRUMENTATION 
VOICE - COMPOSITION 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


BFA and MFA degree 


WW) 





toleg 24 Carnegie Institute of Technology 
schenley Park Pittsburgh Pa 


WANTED: 100 music teachers to carry 
the message of good-will to our neigh- 
bors in Europe. Applicants must pos- 
sess attractive singing voices, good 
musicianship, and pleasant personali- 
ties. Tour leaves New York City, June 
7, 1960. All expenses, including trans- 
Atlantic ship passage, all hotels, 
meals, transportation,—even tips, just 
$995.00 for the entire six weeks! Plan 
ow for the most exciting, inspiring, 
and memorable experience of your life. 
Information: The All-America Chorus, 
Dr. James Allan Dash, Director, 325 
N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Music Theory for High School Students 


Dorothy D. Horn 


“Yopay, more and more college fresh- 
‘| men have had some pre-college train- 
ing in the theory of music. What is the 
nature of this experience and what should 
it be 

At the beginning of the second semester 
of the school year 1958-59, a set of ques- 
tions was submitted to the students in 
two sections of freshman theory. This 
questionnaire was very simple as shown 
by the sample below 

Of the thirty students in the two sec- 
tions, fifteen had had some pre-college 
work in theory. Of these, one had studied 
by herself, one had had work in the Naval 
School of Music, one with his private 
piano teacher beyond the usual scales and 
arpeggios, and a fourth, a young priest, 
had studied sight-singing in connection 
with his seminary courses in chant. The 
remaining eleven, representing nine high 
schools, had had a definite course called 
variously “Harmony”, “Theory” or “Ele- 
ments of Music”. All of these courses had 
been aimed at part writing—that is the 
connection of chords. Most of them had 
experienced first and second inversions 
and chords of the seventh. Only two high 
schools—one public, one parochial—had 
offered anything other than written work. 
The others had included no sight-singing, 
no ear training, no keyboard work. The 
neglect of these, particularly of the first 
two, seems to me deplorable, for the fol- 
lowing reasons 

(1) The skills of hearing and of read- 
ing at sight are those that will pay off 
the most in the high school chorus, band, 
or orchestra 


2) Part writing is perhaps the least 
important of the skills taught in the usual 
integrated theory course; certainly the 
basic things about it can be picked up in 
far less time than it takes to build an ear. 

The teaching of part writing, either 
from the angle of some particular style or 


{The author is associate professor of theory 


at Jordon College of Music of Butler University 
in Indianapolis, Indiana.) 


Vame 


in the classic sense is a job for a specialist 
if it is not to become a meaningless and 
often resented collection of “rules.” The 
instructor, if he is to be any good, must 
have analyzed a wealth of material and 
be able to quote and play many examples 
of each problem as it is taught. The high 
school vocal or instrumental teacher can- 
not be expected to have this specialized 
knowledge, although happily there are a 
few exceptional ones who do. Some odd 
misconceptions arise when part writing 
is taught by a badly prepared teacher. I 
quote a few that have come up again and 
again in my classes: “Never double the 
third in a major triad”; “The best thing 
to double in any triad in any inversion 
is the root”; and of course “Debussy 
wrote consecutive fifths; it’s just the 
RULES that say you can’t.” The material 
in the following outline, however, could 
be handled by any good musician with 
only a general training in theory. 

Looking at the problem of what to pre- 
sent in a high school theory course, may I 
suggest an outline of material that I 
believe would benefit both the high school 
music program and the average student 
who wants to know something of how 
music is constructed? This material 
would also be of inestimable benefit to 
the small percent of students who plan to 
go on to a professional degree in the 
field of music 


1. Notation 

(a.) Pitch: clef signs and what they do 
Complete mastery of pitches on bass and 
treble staves and an ability to figure out 
the c staves. The relation of pitch signs 
to the notes of the keyboard, to orchestral 
and band instruments and to the ranges of 
the soprano, alto, tenor and bass voices 

(b.) Rhythmic: the difference between 
metre, rhythm and tempo and the derivation 
of the so-called time signatures, including 
the ones indicating compound metres. (I find 
that few students understand these.) A thor- 
ough drilling in the various representations 
of the unit beat, its additions and divisions 


2. Basic Tonal Combinations 


(a.) Scales: major and three forms of 
minor, with the tetrachords that go into 


High School attended. 


Did your high school offer any work in music theory? 


If so, did you take the course? 


If the answer to the last question was YES, will you answer the following? 


1. Did the course involve writing scales 


intervals 
W ork in sight-singing 
Harmony (part writing) 


4. Ear-training 


(b) recognising chords.. 


chords 


(a) melodic and rhythmic dictation 


intervals 


(c) harmonic dictation.. 


5. Work at the keyboard 


Have you had any theory training elsewhere than in high school? 
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their construction. (I find freshmen seldom 
know the minor scales and keys.) 

(b.) Intervals: all kinds, both melodic 
and harmonic, making sure they know WHY 
4ths. Sths and octaves are called perfect, 
while the other intervals are called major 
under the same circumstances 

(c.) Triads: major, minor, diminished and 
augmented; plus the ability to place any 
of these into all the keys in which it may 
occur diatonically. The theory of inversion 
and the names of inverted triads. 7th chords 
(see below). 


3. Ear Work 

(a.) Rhythmic: recognizing triple and 
duple metres, both simple and compound 
Rhythmic reading with metronome; rhyth- 
mic dictation first from a tapped pattern, 
later from phrases or periods of a melody 

(b.) Pitch and tonal: recognizing all types 
of triads, intervals, and scales. Melodic dic- 
tation in major and minor. After tonality 
has been presented (see below) drill in rec- 
ognizing simple progressions in major and 
minor tonalities, using I, IV, V, vi and ii 


4. Theoretical Concepts 

(a.) Tonality and the system of normal 
chord progression, retrogression, harmonic 
elision, etc. This may be supplemented by 
analysis of simple hymns or chorale phrases 
and of excerpts from any music they happen 
to be working on in chorus, band or orches 
tra 

(b.) At least a short explanation of modu 
ation and the easier ways in which it may 
be accomplished 

(c.) Dissonance: second inversion triads 
chords of the seventh, non-harmonic tones 

(d.) If time permits some explanation of 
altered chords; including those “borrowed 
from other keys or relative modes 


5. Sight-singing 
a.) Drill in singing intervals and scales 
(b.) Sight-singing from carefully graded 


materials 


6. Keyboard Work 

(a.) Playing scales, triads and intervals 

(b.) Simple chord connections: I-1V-I; 
I-V-I, ete. 

(c.) The development of the ability to 
think in chords when playing simple piano 


pieces 


Of the four students making A in the 
first semester of freshman theory, only 
one had had a theory course in high 
school. Because of the small number 
involved, no definite conclusion should be 
drawn, although the fact may be sig- 
nificant. However, if all freshmen had 
the basic skills in hearing, singing, writ- 
ing and keyboard work that are aimed 
at in the above outline, their collegiate 
theory courses would be much more 
meaningful and profitable 


+ 


MALCOLM J. YOUNG of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has retired from the profession. 
An interesting communication has been 
received from Mr. Young as follows: “It 
is with great regret that I have to say 
that, since I am no longer connected 
with the profession, I must terminate my 
membership in the Conference, which 
has been maintained through most of 
the last thirty years, since the day in 
1928, when passing through the ci-devant 
Stevens Hotel, I was attracted by a re- 
hearsal of the High School Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock. As a member, 
first of the Illinois Music Educators 
Association, and, more recently, of the 
Kansas Music Educators Association, I 
have derived many benefits from these 
groups; and, although no longer active 
in the profession, I have no intention 
of allowing my keen interest in music 
education to lapse.” 


January, Nineteen Sixty 


QUALITY TEACHING... 
needs QUALITY PIANO SERVICE 


PTG TECHNICIANS are well known 
for COURTEOUS, QUALITY, SERVICE 


You too can be well known and highly thought of by your students, 
when you recommend a PTG technician. The high standards required for Guild. 
membership make them outstanding in their field. 
You will find their service an asset to your teaching, and the most 
direct route to student satisfaction. It's only smart business to keep the name 
and phone number of your nearest Guild member handy. 

Your students will thank you and you will thank yourself, when you know 

you are a part of the courteous service rendered by so many PTG technicians. 


“The Piano Technician’s Journal” is your best source 
of information about people who serve the piano 
industry. Make a habit of reading it often. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURI 


“Me 1 Miallbictee’s Guild, 4 si 


1121 West Drew Avenue * Houston 6, Texas 


GOOD PIANO SERVICE MEANS SATISFIED STUDENTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JourRNAL 


hrewe rx. 


BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


Perfection attested to by popularity! None finer made! 

Beautiful Clarinets and Bassoons, superbly finished, 

superbly tuned, most reasonably priced. Truly master- 

pieces. Try one today. Illustrated brochure upon 

request. 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
10S EAST léth ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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New! 


AND 


UPS 


The OF MUSIC 


DOWNS 


by John Olvera Pa.Acc. by Gerhard Schroth 


A unique and practical book on sight singing and pitch recognition for 
choirs, voice and theory classes. 
Interval study is introduced through familiar melodies, enabling the student 
to identify and sing intervals almost at sight. 
Price 75¢ 
Send for approval copy today! 


* * . * * + 


Band Muséi 


. * * * * * 


Eacitling ew 
THE RUNESTONE OVERTURE Paul Yoder 


A stirring work inspired by the famous Kensington Runestone discovered 
in Minnesota and dating back to the year 1362. 
F.B. $5.50 Sym. B. $8.00 
THE LAND OF WHEAT : Don Gillis 
An epic suite in six movements, depicting the early struggle and final 
victory by the pioneers. 


No. IV THE LAZY DAYS 
F.B.$5.50 Sym. B. $8.00 


No. VI HARVEST CELEBRATION 
F.B. $6.00 Sym. B. $9.00 
(Other movements in preparation) 
| THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
i! THE PLANTING 
it THE FIELDS IN SUMMER 
V  THRASHING BEE 


A must for your spring program! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 


525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill. 


APPY STUDENT —- HAPPY TEACHER 


They’ve Discovered 


AMERICAN PREP TONE BELLS 
Hundreds of enthusiastic users will tell you AMERICAN 


PREP TONE BELLS are the answer to the elementary 


m 


sters alert, speeds their understanding of music’s funda- 


™m 


Endorsed as a sound teaching tool by leading educators 
and clinicians. To understand why, mail the coupon today. 


PReeeeeeerreseens 


Pa 


usic teacher's dream. Class participation keeps young- 
bors, 
cision-tuned (A-440) 


entals, makes music the happiest class of the day. 


paniment, too. 


AMERICAN PREP TONE 
BELLS are plainly morked, 
individually mounted tone 
bleck and white as 
in piano keyboard. 4 
Deagor master technicians. 
Perfect for voice accom- 


TARG & DINNER, INC., 425 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Send me FREE American Prep Teachers Instruction Guide. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY, STATE 
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~ AWARDS and 
COMPETITIONS 


YOUNG COMPOSERS CONTEST. The 
National Federation of Music Clubs is 
sponsoring its 18th Annual Young Com- 
posers Contest. The categories of this 
competition, which closes April 1, 1960, 
are chamber music and choral music. 
The contest is open to anyone between 
18 and 26. Further information is avail- 
able by writing to the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs Headquarters, 445 
W. 23rd Street, New York 1, N.Y 


CHORAL WORK COMPETITION. Se- 
wanhaka High School is sponsoring a 
choral competition open to all com- 
posers. This choral work must be for 
mixed voices with an accompaniment 
suitable for high school students. The 
theme of the composition can be on any 
subject except specific holidays or re- 
ligious ritual. Scores must be hitherto 
unpublished and submitted before Feb- 
ruary 29, 1960. The prize is $400. For 
further information write to Sewanhaka 
High School Choral Competition, c/o 
Charles C. Hill, Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, New York. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. The Fifth 
Annual Young Artist Competition spon- 
sored by the Fort Collins Symphony So- 
ciety will award $100 and an appearance 
as soloist with the Fort Collins Civic 
Symphony Orchestra to a high school 
junior or senior vocalist or instrumen- 
talist. Further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Young Artist Com- 
petition, Fort Collins Symphony Society, 
Mrs. K. E. Carson, Secretary, 1515 S. 
Shields, Fort Collins, Colorado. The ap- 
plications must be submitted by Febru- 
ary 1, 1960. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. The Univer- 
sity of Kansas School of Fine Arts in 
conjunction with the Third Annual Sym- 
posium of Contemporary American Music 
invites unpublished scores to be sub- 
mitted for consideration of performance. 
For information write to Dr. John Poz- 
dro, chairman, Symphony Committee, 
School of Fine Arts, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


BROADCAST MUSIC INCORPORATED 
has officially opened its annual compe- 
tition for Student Composer Awards 
which are designed to encourage the 
composition of concert music by stu- 
dents residing in the Western Hemis- 
phere. The SCA is open to any student 
under 26 enrolled in an accredited school 
or studying privately with an estab- 
lished teacher. For additional informa- 
tion write to Russell Sanjek, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. The Czechoslovak 
Radio Broadcasting System has an- 
nounced a prize of a two-week trip to 
Czechoslovakia to be awarded to the 
author of the best literary, musical or 
dramatic work or special reportage pro- 
gram arranged for broadcasting. The 
competition is being held to commemo- 
rate the eighteenth anniversary of the 
destruction of the town of Lidice and 
thus the entries should be based on such 
themes as the struggle of mankind to 
live together in peace. 
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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
JAMES ALIFERIS, PRESIDENT 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC 
In All Fields 


ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 
In Applied Music 


Students preparing for careers in 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
receive thorough training in 
applied music, theory, harmony, 


history and literature 


Performing organizations include 


Symphonic Wind Ensemble 
Symphony Orchestra 
Chamber Orchestra 

Opera 

Oratorio Chorus 

A Cappella Choir 
Chamber Singers 


For information regarding admission 
and scholarships write 


Dean Chester W. Williams 
290 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 

Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 

disc for colored lights. Used by some of 

the largest Colleges, 

Schools, Churches, |” 

Choirs. Complete |” 

with batteries $18.00 | 

Dz. 8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” | 

Plus Postage. Sample 

$1.50. Order thru 

your dealers or direct 
frem us. 


Strayline 


Products Co. : 
Dept. “"B’’, P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn. 


MODERN SCALE STUDIES 
ln one Meee 











Zino Francescatti Erica Morini Joseph Szigeti 
ad 


Price $1.50 Post Pai 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
141 West 15th St. New York 11, N.Y. 











CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 
samples. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1083 So. Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 
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THE GLEN ARTS THEATRE, INC., in 
accordance with its interest in promot- 
ing the works of American composers in 
the fields of opera, ballet and musical 
comedy is accepting scores for consider- 
ation. Scores must be unpublished with 
libretti in English. Information is avail- 
able at The Glen Arts Theatre, 516 North 
Howard Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


ACCORDIONIST ASSOCIATION. Since 
1957, The American Accordionists As- 
sociation has been commissioning new 
works for the accordion. The fifth such 
composition is “Pavanne and Rondo” by 
Carlos Surinach. Other composers com- 
missioned by The American Accordionists 
Association in past years include Paul 
Creston, Wallingford Riegger and Vir- 
gil Thompson. 





BOOKS AND THINGS 





“LIBERAL EDUCATION in the Profes- 
sions” is the title of a new report pub- 
lished for the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation by the Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University. This report examines 
higher education in general and the re- 
lationship of liberal and professional 
education specifically. During the fall 
and winter the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation is publishing separate mono- 
graphs dealing with liberal education in 
the programs of eight professional 
schools including music and education. 
“Liberal Education in the Professions” 
is available for $1.50 at the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. See review of an- 
other report in this series in the New 
Books column, 


CLARINET FILM. A new i6mm sound 
film on the assembly and care of the Bb 
clarinet is now available from MeMurry- 
Gold Productions, 139 South Beverly 
Drive, Room 333, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. Price $45.00, black and white and 
$90.00, color. 


AMERICAN DEGREE MILLS. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education has published 
a study by Robert Reid entitled “Ameri- 
can Degree Mills. A Study of Their Op- 
erations and of Existing and Potential 
Ways to Control Them.” The fraudulent 
degrees are issued often by so-called 
colleges and universities on a mail-order 
basis te those who are willing to pay 
the fee. A further problem has arisen in 
that the degree mills are selling so many 
“American degrees” to foreigners that 
all American degrees, even those from 
reputable institutions, are falling into 
disrepute abroad. The report calls for 
the “adoption of uniform legislation 
which sets minimum standards for li- 
censing and operation of all institutions 
of higher education—with special con- 
trol of degree-granting privileges.” 
“American Degree Mills” is available for 
$1.00 at the American Council on Edu- 
eation, Washington, D.C. 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR: Principles 
and Practices. This is the second volume 
of the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Proj- 
ect. While the first volume was primarily 
theoretical, this document “is directed 
toward action measures which schools 
may utilize in meeting the problem of 
juvenile delinquency.” Single copy price 
of this second volume is $2, and it is 
available at the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D.C. 


ST. LOUIS SUBURBAN MEA. The first 
number of Volume II of the St. Louis 
Suburban Music Educators Newsletter 
has been received at the headquarters 
office. This illustrated newsletter con- 
tains information .about the numerous 
events planned by the organization as 
well as the activities of the members. 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music writers and printers to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 


Portable—with carrying 
case weighs only 25 pounds 


(Notes 1/2 actual 
size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Merket St., Son Francisco 5, Collf. 











Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Ary publisher 
our reference. 


wer 


280! West 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 





FREE 
TAPES, SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions 
you need to enrich and vitalize teaching are 
listed, classified, and separately indexed by 
Title, Subject, and Source in the New, 1960 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Edited by Walter A. Wittich, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin 


Available for $5.75 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. MEJ Randolph, Wis. 
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FROM THE 
WORLD'S 
8é&ST CacP 


FRANCE, HOME OF 
THE WORLD'S FINEST 
WOODWINDS, 1S ALSO 
THE HOME OF THE 
FINEST REED CANE. 
MAIER GRADES THIS 
TOP QUALITY CANE 
AND S&LECTS ONLY 
THOSE PIECES HAVING 
THE LONG, LIVE FIBRES 
THAT MEAN EXTRA LIFE, 
AND BETTER RESPONSE 
AND TONE FOR 

YOUR HORN, 


i obout MAIER REEDS / 








ROVAS} MATER: , ENGINEER, 
/ 9G! ASA WOOOWIND ARTIST WITH PAUL 
WHITEMAN’S FAMED ORCHESTRA OF THE 30'S, 
ROY MAIER PLANNED THAT SOME OAY HE WOULD 
DESIGN REEDS WHICH WOULD PLAY BETTER AND 
LAGT LONGER ~REEDS THE PLAYER COULD RELY ON 
FOR CONSISTENT QUALITY, 40X% AFTER BOX ! 


v MACHINES ~ FINDING THAT |! 
USUAL CUTTING METHODS OFTEN CRUSHED | 
THE DELICATE BUT VITAL CANE FIBRES, __ 
MAIER DESIGNED A MACHINE USING 
UNIQUE DIAMOND- SHARP CUTTERS 
WHICH CARVEO THE Pe 
CANE $0 GENTLY Fg & 
AND QUICKLY THAT 
ALL OF /T'S _& Or — 
ORIGINAL ar wees 
LIFE AND SS 
VITALITY WAS . 
RETAINED... 
EVEN IN THE 
THINNEST 
PART OF ) 
THE TIP! 


NEW REED DESIGN — AFTER THOUSANDS OF TESTS, 
MAIER WAS ABLE TO DETERMINE THE (DEAL PROPORTIONS 
FOR EACH SIZE ANO STRENGTH OF REED. HIS NEW CUT 
PATTERNS, AND &PECIAL MACHINES MADE POSS/BLE 
THE BETTER REEDS HE HAD DREAMED ABOUT; 
REEDS THAT GIVE YOU LIVELIER TONE, 

SWAPPIER RESPONSE, MORE POWER; LAST LONGER. 





MAIER'S QUALITY CONTROL EXPERTS ARE ALSO 
PROFESSIONAL MAUSICIANE ! THEIR OKAY PLUS 
THE OKAY OF VISITING PROS INVITED TO PLAY 
REEDS FROM EACH DAY'S PRODUCTION, ARE 
REQUIRED BEFORE REEDS ARE RELEASED FOR 
PACKAGING | THUS YOU ARE ASGURED CONS/STENT 
HIGH QUALITY, MORE PLAYABLE REEDS TOTHE BOX! 


> 


LADS 


AVAILABLE IN B STRENGTHS ~ 
AT BETTER MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 


DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY Selmer, ervcicaer, worana 


INSIST ON 
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PRENTICE-HALL MUSIC SERIES. TIME 
FOR MUSIC; MUSIC FOR EVERY- 
ONE; YOU AND MUSIC (Books One 
and Two). By Walter Ehret, Lawrence 
Barr, and Elizabeth Blair. (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.), 1959. 


The most challenging and demanding 
position for effective teaching in the 
field of music education at the present 
time is the junior high school general 
music class. The possibilities, however, 
for developing whatever musical potenti- 
alities junior high school students may 
have are limited only by the preparation, 
versatility, imagination and stickability 
of the general music teacher. Qualita- 
tive yet adaptable materials planned es- 
pecially to complement the varied in- 
terests and often meager musical back- 
grounds of seventh and eighth graders 
go a long way in helping the general 
music teacher to provide a worthwhile 
program of musical activities through- 
out the school year. The lack of success 
on the part of music educators tutoring 
captive classes at the junior high school 
level as well as the unenthusiastic re- 
sponse and negative attitude toward 
music espoused by many young people 
in these classes can most frequently be 
attributed to a lack of appropriate ma- 
terials or a lack of knowledge as to 
how to use materials educationally and 
musically. The excellent materials re- 
cently made available by several music 
publishers should be most helpful in 
improving musical instruction in this 
important stage of musical growth and 
development. The newest series of texts 
has been prepared by Prentice-Hall un- 
der the over-all supervision of William S. 
Haynie, music editor. 


Music educators and school admin- 
istrators will not wish to miss the fol- 
lowing features of this attractive new 
series. The titles are provocative and 
inviting. The outside covers of the 
books are unusual in color (a nice ex- 
periment to prove, no doubt, that music 
texts for daily classroom use do not have 
to be institutional brown or exceedingly 
dark in color). The inside pages have an 
uncluttered appearance and the many 
multi-colored illustrations by John 
Moodie and Walter Ibach are most ap- 
pealing. The musical notation is dark 
and clear, the song titles stand out, 
and the printed text is clean and easily 
read. 


The song texts “Time for Music” and 
“Music for Everyone” contain carefully 
selected song materials especially ar- 
ranged for adolescent voices. General 
music teachers have—for many years— 
wanted several of these selections made 
available for classroom use in a music 
text to be studied by young people. The 
songs in “Time for Music” (Seventh 
Grade) are grouped under such topics 
as “Music when We Travel,” “Music 
when We Worship,” “Music through the 
Year,” “Music of Our Country,” “Music 
for Our Leisure,” and “Music of Yester- 
day and Today.” “Music for Everyone” 
(Eighth Grade) uses a similar plan un- 
der such headings as “Music for Popu- 
lar Entertainment,” “Music to Express 
Our Faith,” “Music of Campus Days,” 
and “Music for Special Times.” Chords 
for authoharp and other chording instru- 
ments are conveniently indicated and 
simple but artistic piano accompani- 
ments are provided with each vocal 
selection. Performing suggestions, re- 
lated listening experiences and back- 
ground commentaries are given where 
appropriate. Both of the above books are 
primarily song texts. 


Meriting special commendation are 
the two accompanying work-texts for 
students suggesting an activities ap- 
proach which capitalizes on things fa- 
miliar to and indeed important to teen- 
agers at this stage of their musical de- 
velopment. Books One and Two of “You 
and Music” have been designed for stu- 
dent use to help the teacher provide 
many types of musical experience in the 
most attractive manner possible. 


, 
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All four books are conveniently ar- 
ranged for effective use by both students 
and teachers. The best book in the se- 
ries is “Music for Everyone.” An album 
of representative songs is being made 
for each of the song texts. 

The books represent a commendable 
contribution to the instructional mate- 
rials in music education and worthy of 
consideration for local or state adoption 
or for supplemental texts for teen-age 
general music classes or choral groups. 


O. M. Hartsell 


THE TRADITIONAL TUNES OF THE 
CHILD BALLADS. By Bertrand Harris 
Bronson. (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton 
University Press), 1959. 465 pp. $25.00. 


“Question: When is a ballad not a bal- 
lad? Answer: When it has no tune.” 
Thus begins the most important book on 
folksong in the English language that 
has been printed to date. For the ballad 
is the very essence of what we call folk- 
song. Children’s singing games, play 
party and dance tunes, love songs—even 
many hymn tunes—utilize or are related 
to the melodies of this remarkable prod- 
uct and survival of oral tradition. 

The study of folksong in the United 
States—even admission that except for 
the Negro spirituals there was any such 
thing among us—lagged nearly a cen- 
tury behind the “discovery” of the popu- 
lar (that is the folk) ballad of the Brit- 
ish Isles by Bishop Percy, Robert Burns, 
Sir Walter Scott and others during the 
last half of the 18th century. It was pat- 
terned upon the scholarship of the 
mother country as almost exclusively a 
literary study of words abstracted from 
their melodies. Interestingly enough, it 
was an American professor, Francis 
James Child of Harvard, who made the 
first definite collection or “canon” of the 
305 oldest traditional ballads in several 
thousand variants that have since be- 
come known as the “Child Ballads.” 

Now, another American professor, 
Bertrand Harris Bronson of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, has done 
for the music of these ballads what Child 
did for the words. The new set of five 
volumes, of which only the first is at 
hand, will contain between four and 
five thousand notations, each with its 
own words, except when these are un- 
available. Thus, ballad study, which has 
heretofore been pursued chiefly in lan- 
guage departments of our universities, 
may begin to be noticed by the music 
departments and may begin to be upon 
even keel for the first time in the 
English-speaking world. 

There are three ways of getting what 
one wants from this first volume. Spe- 
cialists in folksong will want to read 
through the nearly 1000 notations, song 
by song. Unburdened by such time-con- 
suming devotion, the average musician 
who wants to know “what folksong really 
is” might read through the variants of 
just one single ballad, as, for example, 
the 141 of “Lady Isabel and the Elf 
Knight,” the 112 of “Young Beichan” or 
the 103 of “Lord Randall”. No two tunes 
of any ballad are exactly alike. Some 
vary slightly, some substantially from 
their predecessors and successors on the 
page. Presently, however, there begins 
to emerge, in the mind of the perceptive 
reader, notion of a “Lady Isabel,” “Young 
Beichan” or “Lord Randall” kind of tune. 


No singer has ever sung it nor ever will. 
It is a pure musical conception—an idea 
of a song to which dozens or even hun- 
dreds of variant singings conform in 
melodic curve, essential or accented 
notes, phrase endings, mode, meter, pat- 
tern, etc. Specialists group a hundred or 
more as a “version” and even build 
“families” of 1000 tunes or more, sim- 
ilarly related. But there is never just 
one tune for a widely known ballad. 
Finding one’s way in this maze is as 
much a matter of feeling as of thinking. 
And the more trained and experienced 
these both are, the more surely may one 
tread. 

A third way of reading the book would 
be, I should say, simply to leaf it 
through, primarily to get the feel of the 
situation, then to read the preface care- 
fully; for this is without doubt the most 
subtle, elegant and authoritative survey 
of the Anglo-American folk-song that 
has so far been presented to us. 

—Charles Seeger 


ARTISTIC CHORAL SINGING. By Harry 
Robert Wilson. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc.), 1959. 374 pp. $6.00. 


Mr. Wilson has the conviction, as his 
students and friends know, that choral 
music has the ability to change people’s 
lives for the better. This book for choral 
conductors is written on this premise 
and on the corollary that music exists to 
serve man and not man to serve music, 
There are undoubtedly those who believe 
that from this vantage point the highest 
levels of artistic performance cannot be 
reached. Wilson maintains that it is 
striving for and attaining real artistry 
in singing that makes it possible for the 
beautiful in music to affect human lives. 

The body of the book presents a com- 
prehensive consideration of all the as- 
pects of choral singing. The chapters are 
amply filled with examples from choral 
literature which demonstrate the points 
under discussion. The Appendix provides 
lists of choral recordings, collections, 
extended works and a chart of graded 
selections for various vocal combina- 
tions. 

On the strength of the book’s thor- 
oughness of treatment and its author’s 
reputation, “Artistic Choral Singing” 
will undoubtedly become a_ standard 
work for students of the choral art. 


MUSIC IN MEDIEVAL BRITAIN. By 
Frank L. Harrison. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc.), 1958. 491 pp. 
$10.10. 


This noteworthy study of sacred music 
as practiced in the cathedrals, churches, 
private chapels, colleges and monaster- 
ies of medieval Britain forms a art of 
a series of publications entitled “Studies 
in the History of Music,” edited _! Egon 
Wellesz. Tapping hitherto unpublished 
archives as well as early printed sources 
not commonly available, the author has 
presented a rich and detailed account of 
the choral foundations upon which much 
of the later musical tradition of the Brit- 
ish Isles is based. The study is further 
complemented by an investigation into 
the early monodic liturgies together with 
a discussion of the development of poly- 
phonic music from the Norman conquest 
up to “the liturgical and institutional 
changes brought about at the Reforma- 
tion.” 


This period of English musical history 
is one of considerable significance, and 


Professor Harrison has_ successfully 
brought to light a new and valuable in- 
sight into the musical life of medieval 
Britain. 

The value of the work for scholars is 
enhanced by a lengthy bibliography, a 
register of all composers and distin- 
guished musicians of the period, an in- 
dex to the musical titles found in the 
text, and a general index of the contents. 
Musical examples, plates, plans and dia- 
grams further add to the comprehensive- 
ness of this thorough and scholarly 


study. 
“ _TFN. 
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Timely Books from 


McGRAW-HILL 


FOUNDATIONS 

AND PRINCIPLES 

OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
By CHARLES LEONHARD, University of Illi- 
nois; and Robert W. House, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 365 pages, $6.00 
A basic text for undergraduate and 
graduate courses in music teacher 
preparation programs. Its purpose 
is to give a systematic orientation 
to music education, and to provide 
an analysis and description of the 
total process of music instruction 
in the schools. It examines the his- 
torical, philosophical, and psycho- 
logical foundations of music educa- 
tion, and develops principles for 
all aspects of the operation of the 
music program. 

WHAT TO LISTEN FOR 
IN MUSIC 

By AARON COPLAND. New Revised Edi- 
tion. 307 pages, $3.95. 

A revision of the book that Deems 
Taylor has called “the best book 
of its kind I have ever seen x 
a revision that has considerably 
broadened its scope. Two new 
chapters on contemporary and film 
music have been added, along with 
changes bringing the text up to 
date, and clarifying some. original 
points. Here is an ideal text for 
courses in the teaching of music as 
a cultural and nonprofessional 
subject 

MUSIC: The Listener’s Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER, Professor of 
Music, Stanford University. 384 pages, 
Text Edition, $6.00 

Designed to enrich the listener’s 
enjoyment and understanding of 
music, so that he can better ana- 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the 
music he hears. The approach leads 
from impression, to evaluation, and 
insight into the qualities and struc- 
ture of music. It orients the reader 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic 
aspects of music, stressing the rela- 
tion between musical techniques 
and expression. 


ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 

By JOSEPH WAGNER. 366 pages, Text Edi- 
tion, $6 95 

The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 
pletely new plan. 

pe SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC, 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, NLY. 
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JAZZ IMPROVISATION. By John Me- 
hegan. (New York: Watson-Guptil 
Publications), 1959. 207 pp. $15.00. 

This book attempts to provide a body 

of musical theory on which to base im- 

provisation. The author deals first with 

the harmonic background of jazz. 

Seventh chords are used as the standard 

building blocks of jazz harmony. Recog- 

nizing five qualities of seventh chords 
which can be used on any of the twelve 
tones in an octave, the author develops 

a sixty chord system as the first step 

in his technique. Rhythm in jazz follows 

consideration of harmony; melodic im- 

provisation, using various modes and 

scales as theoretical foundation, is then 
developed. 

he book is divided into 12 sections 
and 77 lessons and provides many drills 
to help a student develop mastery. In- 
cluded are many popular standard tunes. 

These are presented with the book’s own 

system of chord symbols but without 

the melodic line. This system of chord 
symbols is in reality a figured bass for 
jazz. 

The author is jazz instructor at Juil- 
liard School of Music and at Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 


COPYRIGHT LAW SYMPOSIUM NUM- 
BER 10. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), 1959. 480 pp. $5.00. 

The Nathan Burkan Memorial Com- 
petition instituted in 1938 by the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers has resulted in another 
significant volume dealing with Copy- 
right Law. This current number contains 
ten award-winning essays by third year 
students in major law schools across 
the country. Papers of particular inter- 
est to music educators include “Tape 
Recording, Photocopying, and Fair Use,” 
“The Scholar and the Copyright Law,” 
“The Jukebox Exemption” and “Copy- 
right Publication: The Sale and Dis- 
tribution of Phonograph Records.” Con- 
tained in these and other essays are 
discussions of such topics as related 
rights, renewal of copyright, perform- 
ance for profit, how to copyright and 
the history of copyright protection for 
composers. 


TEACHERS’ DANCE HANDBOOK (Num.- 
ber One—Kindergarten to Sixth Year). 
By Olga Kulbitsky and Frank L. Kalt- 
man. (Newark, New Jersey: Bluebird 
Publishing Company), 1959. 341 pp. 
$6.50. 

One is puzzied from time to time, when 
examining a syllabus or text on rhythmic 
movement, whether or not the subject 
most properly belongs to music or to 
physical education. This particular text 
leaves little doubt in one’s mind—it is 
frankly physical education. From the 
very first pages one finds notes indicat- 
ing precisely how children are to move. 
Each particular dance direction whether 
it be song-play, play-party game, folk 
dance, squares, contras, or mixers is 
specific, clear and definite. The whole is 
organized neatly into grade compart- 
ments up through the sixth year. The 
accompaniments to the dances consist of 
the bare dance tune without further mu- 
sical treatment. 

A certain amount of definiteness and 
preciseness of movement is needed in 
any traditional dance step and there are 
certain fundamental movements more or 
less common to all dances. These con- 
stitute the basic techniques and if one 
is to dance folk dances competently the 
fundamental movements must be learned 
and mastered. At the same time it is 
questionable from a musical standpoint 
at least, whether movement among pri- 
mary grade children should be so pre- 
dominantly teacher directed. And one is 
inclined to speculate whether physical 
education teachers, concerned as they 
may be with physical development, fully 
see the possibilities in rhythmic move- 
ment as a stimulus to the imagination, to 
inner freedom, to creative expression, 
and as an essential and major ingredient 
of music T.F.N. 


A unique and 
easy-to-teach = 
method of =~— 
music education 


Ww 


for 
children 


THE 


PLAYGROUND 


AS 


MUSIC TEACHER 


An Introduction to Music Through Games 


By MADELEINE CARABO-CONE 
Co-author of 


How to Help Children Learn Music 


In terms of the gumes children 
love best—Blindman’s Buff, Fol- 
low the Leader, Drop the Hand- 
kerchief, etc.—Madeleine Carabo- 
Cone has dramatized the written 
language of music—the bass clef, 
the treble clef, notes, the lines 
and spaces of the grand staff. 


Played on a music staff, marked 
on a playground—indoors or out- 
doors —these games _ introduce 
children to the world of music. 
This original and creative method 
of making music a part of child- 
hood experience will be valuable 
to teachers (who need no previous 
musical training to use the book) 
from kindergarten through junior 
high school, to playground direc- 
tors and to parents. Illustrated 
with over 100 line drawings. 


$5.00 
oat your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 








Music for 


Fours and Fives 
a 


Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
75¢. Order from MENC. 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF 
TAPE RECORDING. By Lee Sheridan. 
(Flushing 54, N.Y.: Robins Industries 
Corp.), 1958. 128 pp. $1.00. 

This guideboek for the amateur in the 

selection and use of the tape recorder 

is one of a number of inexpensive hand- 
books of the Popular Science variety 
that are designed to aid the uninitiated 
in the growing market of home music 
consumption. There is a brief descrip- 
tion of twenty-eight recommended tape 
recorders. Additional chapters cover 
such subjects as operating a recorder, 
editing and splicing of tapes, micro- 
phone placement, do-it-yourself kits, 
eare of the recorder and tape library, 
uses of the tape recorder for fun and 
profit, and a section on how to avoid the 
clutches of the law. If, by the time you 
have finished reading this booklet you 

have become a recorder fan, there is a 

handy list of tape recorder correspond- 

ence clubs provided by the author. 
T.F.N. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS AS VIEWED BY 
FACULTY MEMBERS IN PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS. By Paul L. Dres- 
sel, Lewis B. Mayhew, Earl J. Mce- 
Grath. (New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Columbia University), 1959. 
68 pp. $1.50. 

This booklet is one of a series of pub- 

lications to appear under the auspices 

of the Institute of Higher Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

It is a survey of faculty opinion regard- 

ing the liberal arts as seen from the 

point of view of divisions of special or 
professional skills: agriculture, busi- 
ness, education, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, music, nursing and 
pharmacy. The comparisons between 
music and other skill fields listed is not 
only interesting but somewhat startling. 
For example, of all the various liberal 
arts subjects music is regarded as of 
least importance in the judgment of the 
respondents in this survey. On the other 
hand, along with engineering, musicians 
covered by this survey appear to be 
least interested or concerned with pro 
viding for the general education of their 
major students. These are typical of a 
number of points of view revealed in 
this study which may be considered 
important and significant. Whether mu- 
sic, by reason of its high degree of spe 
cialization is, in the judgment of the 
participants in this survey, no longer 
properly a member of the seven liberal 
arts is a question of more than passing 
consequence. T.F.N 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY MUSIC DIC- 
TATION SERIES. (New York: Musik 
Minus One), 1958. Ten LP records and 
ll page answer booklet. 


There can be no doubt that this series 
of musical dictation records fills a void 
that has existed in the realm of music 
education materials. There is also no 
doubt that the Rutgers University Series 
has been carefully and handsomely pro 
duced. The tone is all of good quality and 
the packaging compares favorably with 
record issues of a more mass appeal. 

The course presented on these ten rec 
ords covers melodic dictation (one and 
two part), scales and key signatures, in- 
tervals, triads and rhythmic dictation 
The records are aimed at the college 
freshman but one high school teacher 
commented that some of his better mu 
sicians “are gaining a knowledge of what 
lies ahead for them.” This same teacher’s 
objection to the limited use of instru- 
mental tone color is justified. The gen- 
eral plan followed in presenting the 
exercises is to play each exercise twice 
for dictation purposes. At the end of 
each record the exercises are repeated 
with the instruction to the student to 
try to hear each tone he has written 
before the record plays it. This is to 
develop sight-reading and could be very 
effective if the exercises have been cor- 
rected before this step is undertaken. 
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New MENC Publication 





The Music Curriculum 
in Secondary Schools 


Prepared for the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals by a Committee under 
the sponsorship of MENC. 


o 
Frances M. Andrews, Editor and Committee Chairman 
Dorothy Baumle Florence Booker 
Charles T. Horn 


Music Educators National Conference 


Price 2.25 
1201-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 





MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Fer catalog and applicoti 
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The Manhattan School of Music 
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“Education and the Creative Arts” 


The official 1959 report of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators including 
the record of the Annual Meeting and Work 
Conference on “Education and the Creative 
Arts” held at Atlantic City is now available to 
MENC members at a special price of 


$1.50 per copy 
Order from 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

















OUTSTANDING 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS FOR THE MARCHING BAND 
Book Six by A. R. Casavant 
““PIELD ENTRANCES"'—7.50 
Descriptive Circular of our other 5 books in 


this series — PRECISION DRILL-LINE MOVE- 
MENTS—BLOCK FORMATION DRILL—STREET 
cone DRILL — PHALANX DRILL MOVE- 
MENTS 


“BASIC REPERTOIRE FOR SINGERS" 


Arranged by Robert W. Ottman and Paul G 


Krueger. 12 songs from the English Renaissance, 
Ba f j ’ os. Ag tstanding 
collection and value. Price 1.75 


“PENNSYLVANIA SKETCHES" 
by William J. Schinstine 
A Suite for Bands, Descriptive of Pennsylvania 


History. A Modern original work of merit. Full 


Band price 12.00: Symphonic Band. 14.00: Full 
Score Priced at 4.00 


"MARCH OF FREEDOM" 
by Myrow 


An outstanding composition for Chorus and 
Band, with optional strings. A wonderful fes- 
tival number. Full Band, 9.00; Symphonic Band 


2.00; Full Conductor Score, 3.00 


“SOUNDING BRASS" 
by Maxwell 
A full brassy March—using many pyramids 2.00 


Publishers ond Distributors of 
Albert J. Andraud Catalogue 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


1100 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 


What is the extent of the contribution 
to ear training material made by this set 
of records? There are, for example, 34 
melodie dictation exercises, exclusive of 
the scales and 13 two-part dictation 
studies. This is not really a great 
amount of material for what is described 
as a semester’s work. Certainly 20 LP 
sides could have provided much more, 
if the purposes of the set had been 
clearly defined. As practice material for 
a high-school or college theory class, 
much more could have been offered. The 
repetitions were not needed. Students 
could have been instructed to replay 
when necessary. One of the chief ad- 
vantages of having the material recorded 
is that students can move at their own 
pace outside of class and the instructor 
used as more than a player of exercise 
material. The records on some occasions 
attempt to invade the area which the 
instructor or the textbook can serve at 
least as well as the recording. One whole 
side for example is “wasted” on a spoken 
explanation of scale organization and 
key signatures. This might be helpful 
in a home study course, but is a great 
waste of record surface when an in- 
structor is available. On the other hand, 
if the set was designed for self study 
it is probable that more explanatory 
material than is found on the back of 
the record jackets would be necessary. 
To attempt to record the first example 
of melodic dictation without more spe- 
cific direction on the use of the staff 
would be baffling to the musically un- 
initiated. 

Possibly two sets are indicated. One 
for theory classes and another for self 
study. In any event, the producers have 
supplied something not commercially 
available elsewhere and it is only a 
shame that twice as much was not of- 
fered through omitting the repetitions. 
Most of our pampered students still have 
strength enough to replace a phono- 
graph needle. 
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BIBLICAL CHANT. By A. W. Binder. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc.), 1959, 125 pp. $5.00. 


To Dr. A. W. Binder, Professor of Litur- 
gical Music at the Hebrew Union College 
Jewish Institute of Religion and active 
in many different capacities as composer, 
conductor and teacher, the world owes a 
9 debt for his activities in preserving and 
addresses of the publisher bringing back into use the beauty of holarships raduate as- 
and business managers Torah cantillation in the Reform syna- ~* ae — 19 
— silhaaae gogue. In fact, Dr. Binder can take con- sistantships, and courses of 
iitovial B _ , ieee siderable credit for preventing the can- d . a D 
' sllahassee, I Man tillation of the Torah from becoming a study, write to: ean 
Buttelman, 1201 Sisteenth —loat art. Luther A. Richman, School 
of Fine Arts, Montana State 


sgton 6, | In his experience as a teacher of can- 
anett Lawler, 1201 Sis tillation, Dr. Binder found it necessary 

University, Missoula, Mon- 

tana. 
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wning or holding 1 mitative methods of the past which per- 

umount of stock. If mitted, in the course of time, many in- 

the names and accuracies to creep into the various 

systems. It is this systematic organiza- 

tion of the art of cantillation that makes 

up the content of this book. Through the 

methods described the author believes 

president that cantillation can become “a pleasur- 

dumbus able musical study, easily understood by 

musical and non-musical students, pro- 

fessional and non-professional.”—T.F.N. 
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see or im any Ewen, has not been content to let a 

book on twentieth century music become 

stale and out of date. Seven years after 

; its first appearance this handy compen- 

which dium of contemporary composers and 

do not their music has gone through a revision. 

as trus The revision consists of a Supplement. 

. The Supplement adds a new composer, 

Carlisle Floyd, and contains descriptive 

comments on a number of compositions 
not included in the original edition. 
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500 voice Festival Choir and University Orchestra present Verdi's “Requiem” 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


Interlochen, Michigan @ Affiliated with The University of Michigan 


THIRTY-THIRD SEASON-—JUNE 26 to AUGUST 22, 1960 


America’s Foremost Proving Ground for Youthful Talent 


MUSIC—Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs, ensembles, operetta, oratorio, composition, theory, electronics, conducting, 


private lessons. 
ART—Drawing, painting, sketching, ceramics, sculpture, pottery. 
SPEECH—Theater workshop, radio and television workshop, stagecraft, speech courses. 


DANCE—Ballet, modern dance, creative dance, choreography, character dance, music for dance, and production. 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing, tennis, volleyball, badminton, track, archery, nature lore, overnight camping. 


FOUR DIVISIONS—Junior, Intermediate, High School and University. 


For catalogs and 1960 application forms, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC WORKSHOP—University Division—July 4-16, 1960. cguress Joseph E. Maddy, President, 


POST SEASON: American String Teachers Conference, Chamber Music Festival, Civic ‘NATICINAL MUSIC CAMP 
Orchestra Assembly, Modern Dance Practicum, Piano Teachers Institute, Concert 303 S. State Street 
Guitar Clinic and National Association of College Wind and Percussion Instructors. Ann fisiees Michigan 

, MM 


(August 23 to August 30, 1960). 


MENC COMES TO INTERLOCHEN. The national 
Board of Directors and presidents of federated state 
associations met at Interlochen—August 24-26, 1959. Water recreation at National Music Camp 
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NATIONAL BOARD 
1958-1960 


President—Kar| D. Ernst, Hayward, Calif. 

Firat Vice-Presa.—Wm. B. McBride, Columbus, O. 
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land, Calif. 


Division Presidents (1959-1960) 
Maurice C. Whitney, Glens Falls, 
York 


North Central—Clifton A. Burmeister, Evans- 


ten, Illinois 


Northwest—Frank L. D'Andrea, Bellingham, 


Washingten 


Seuthern—David L. Wilmot, Tallahassee, Florida 
Southwest—John T. Roberts, Denver, Colorado 
Western—Robert Holmes, Hollywood, California 


Presidents of Auxiliaries (1958-1960) 
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mission—-Al G. Wright, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Ridge, Ill 
. 


Executive Committee (1958-1960) 


Kari D. Ernst (Chairman), William B. Me- 


Bride, Mary R. Tolbert, Earl E. Beach, Wil- 
liam R. Sur, A. Verne Wilson, Louis G. Wer- 
sen, Harold C. Youngberg. 


State Presidents National Assembly 


Chairman, the MENC First Vice-President, 


William B. McBride. 
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President, James Neilson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Honorary Life President, William D 
Revel!i, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Natvenal Association of College Wind and Per- 


Cc 


euasion Inatructors—President, Earl Boyd, 
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Councils 


Touncil cf Past Presidente—Chairman for 1958- 


1960 to be elected. 


Jouncil of State Editors—Chairman, Clyde W 
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‘ounctl of State Supervisors of Music—Chair- 


man, David L. Wilmot, Tallahassee, Fla. 
cuncil of In-and-About Clubs—Chairman, E 
Arthur Hill, Elgin, il. 


Muete Education Research Council—Chairman, 


Robert W. House, Duluth, Minn 
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Journal of Research in Music Education 


#ditor—Alien P. Britton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





MENC CONVENTIONS 


1960 National: March 18-22, Atlantic City, NJ. 


State Presidents National 
Assembly, Mar. 16-17 


1961 Division Meetings 


Eastern January 13-16, Washington, D.C. 
Southwestern. January 27-30, Albuquerque, 


Northwest 


New Mexico 
March 15-18, Spokane, 
Washington 


Western March 26-29, Santa Monica, 


California 


North Central.._Apri!l 6-10, Columbus, Ohio 


Seathern 


April 20-22, Asheville. 
North Carolina 


1962 National..March 16-21, Chicago, [inois. 


State Presidents National 
Assembly, Mar. 14-15 
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The Fred Waring Music Workshop Presents 
for Grades 4, 5 and 6 


Rise ..« Shine 


by HARRY SIMEONE 


a 
A New Collection for Two-Part Treble Voices 


RISE AND SHINE can be most accurately described in two words by a phrase 
currently in vogue with “hipsters” and other children: it’s “the greatest.” 
Truly, RISE AND SHINE is a most unusual book. 
First, and of vital importance in a book of songs for 
4th, 5th, and 6th Graders, the selection of songs is 
superb! Fresh materials, with immediate melodic ap- 
peal, much good humor, rhythmic excitement, and 
solid musical value. 


music WOR — 
Second, and one of the rarest characteristics found 


ENTS . ‘ . , pen . 
ant in children’s music books, the vocal writing and piano 
accompaniments display musicality of the first order. 


Like the best of children’s books (which adults enjoy, 
too, at a different level), you as a musician will be 
entranced with the liveliness of imagination t iat 
Harry Simeone has kept within the bounds of chil- 
dren’s capabilities. Each song will elicit your own 


a admiration and, in turn, inspire you with a desire to 
an teach enthusiastically. 
ca RISE AND SHINE takes it place proudly along- 
side the other collections in this remarkable series: 
Youth Sings, Sugar and Spice, A Singing Bee, Three 
to Make Music, Belles and Beaus, Gentlemen Song- 
sters, and Songfest. 
‘ PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


Please send — immediately upon publication — an 
Introductory Copy of Harry Simeone’s new collection 


Copies of RISE AND SHINE will t of songs for two-part treble voices, RISE AND 
be coming off the press within the next f SHINE, at no charge. 
couple of weeks. To reserve an Intro- 
NAME 
ductory Copy, at no charge, send the ' 
coupon today. § avoress tiie 
4 CITY ZONE Oe: 





“QOvality teaching 
doesn’t just happen, 
- 
we heave to continually 
work for it...” 
—Kar!l D. Ernst, President 
Music Educators National Conference; 


from the Music Educators Journal, 


uly-August, 1959. By permission 


(QUALITY TEACHING DEMANDS SUPERIOR PREPARATION, 


whether it is to open that first magical door to a five-year- 
old or to lead the mature student toward an advanced 
degree. Some of the tools for this rewarding task are 
books, and especially textbooks. These should be writ- 
ten by experienced music educators to offer stimulation 


to the “old hand” and guidance for the future teacher. 


If you are not acquainted personally with these college 


texts, write for examination copies today. 


SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING CO., 
1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me on 20 day approval: 


[_] Let's Make Music [_] Exploring Music 
[_] Let's Teach Music Hearing — Gateway to Music 
C7} School Music Handbook C) paper edition 


a Songs to Play C] cloth edition 
C] Workbook of Music Fundamentals 


Name 
Position 
Address 


City Zone State 


teacher training: 


LET’S TEACH MUSIC 

LET’S MAKE MUSIC 
— Maurine Timmerman, Associate Professor of Music. 
Los Angeles State College of Arts and Sciences 


Let's Teach Music is a professional book for the 
music education student or the elementary education 
major. Correlated with it is Let’s Make Music, a 
workbook of fundamentals of music for the class- 
room teacher-to-be 


SCHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK 

— Peter W. Dykema and Hannah M. Cundiff 
Described as “the final authority” on music education 
methods and philosophy in American elementary and 
junior high schools. It is a volume of nearly 700 pages 
and more than 200 classroom photographs; 25 sep- 
arate appendices to illustrate the scope and trend of 
school music activities throughout the nation 


SONGS TO PLAY — Charlotte DuBois 


An attractive book to help the classroom teacher ac- 
quire facility at the piano keyboard. 


ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
—Father William J. Finn 


In preparation: (ready, Spring, 1960). 


theory: 


HEARING —GATEWAY TO MUSIC 

—Adele T. Katz and Ruth Halle Rowen 
This arresting, new book is a departure from the tradi- 
tional practice of teaching music theory: it presents a 
hearing approach to the subject. An interesting feature 
is a series of experiments proceeding from simple rhyth- 
mic motions to part singing. 


WORKBOOK OF MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS 
— Edwin Fissinger 
Essentials of musical knowledge, with definitions and 


space for exercises, including notation, meter, rhythm, 
tempo, keys, intervals, triads and expression marks. 


EXPLORING MUSIC 
— Vincent Jones and Bertha W. Bailey 


A vital synthesis of music theory, sight reading, ear 
training, keyboard application, literature and history. 


Summy-Birchard Publishing Company 


1834 Ridge Avenue « Evanston « Illinois 

















